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J ECENTLY, in‘ the-notice 6f-a 
j statue erected in a prominent 
j position in the metropolis, we 
| adverted to.the’ frequent mis- 
Wa) takes which there shad been 
G)"in the»treatment sof similar 
” «works, and ‘expressed :an in- 
‘tention~ of shortly returning’ to 
4) the subject. “We would now 
.ingnire into the reasons of 
‘these failures. .Thesubject..is 
important, : not.only:in the ob- 
iNez’ = -vious *relation’ to the improve- 
NY A ment of the metropolis and pro- 
AP Wh? vincial towns. by. the-art: which 
(a Av) can -be expressed in their streets 
A -? and public places—and which there 
Ory has been the:desire -growing, to 
% 2 - exhibit::by ; sculpture «as «well as 
architecture—but concerns the reputation of 
living English. seulptors,—za. reputatian. such as 
on other grounds, would claim no mean place, 
whether in relation to contemporary talent 
abroad, or to the merit: which «has: been >mani- 
fested through ‘their productions, by artists, 
modern or ‘mediseval, at home. Indeed, to any 
one who has.watched the recent progress of the 
statuary’s art, as exhibited in works.which now 
adorn the»private galleries: of the country, it 
ean hardly be necessary to quote vexamples, to. 
show that in imagination and. poetry of-concep- 
tion, and in simplicity of treatment—as. in 
beauty of modelling and dexterity. of finish—the 
art.of sculpture as practised in.our day—at least 
in some main elementsof ‘its expression as an 
att—confers;honour on our. country and our 
school. .Whatever.may be now accorded for our 
works in painting—whatever merit there has 
been in those of:.sculptors who are deceased, as 
Banks, Bacon, Westmacott, sen., Chantrey, - or 
even Flaxman, is paralleled, nay, rather is sur- 
passed, by reason of what has been.done by 
Baily, Behnes, Westmacott, jun., Gibson, Foley, 
Marshall, Lough, MacDowell, Bell, Durham, 
Thomas, Joseph, Edwards, and many: others. 
How, then, comes it to pass, that when a 
“public statue” has: been subscribed, for, the 
article; supplied. should ,be;'so very different: to 
what-could fairly:beanticipated? The rea 
Yeason, we ‘apprehend, lies in-very narrow com. 
pass ; and to some attempt at the exposition of 
it, we ask for our-readers’ attention. 
_Although the one branch of art—“ sculpture,” 
like that of- painting, -has ‘been followed: with 
such assiduity, and as~to many essentials, with 
such success, there are’ branches of the artist’s 
study, called for in the conception of most if 
wot all works: of .art, .which. have not bad. suffi- 
fent consideration,—unless lately, in:the course 
of the inquiries .into the principles.of design, 
md requisites .of -art, .in architecture. : It. is 
tre—whilst: there care:principles of art, some of 
which can ‘beset forth in words, -and~some 
Which, perhaps, can‘ be only’ felt—that, in one 
spect, a'single “ art; as painting or sculpture, 
Ought to:be. guided. by. cules..which would be. ap- 
plied erroneously: to; another ;. but, it, is-evident 
likewise, that there.are principles, applicable.uni- 
Yersally—-to. sculpture, painting, or architecture 
and with whichevery artist: should: be: con- 
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Yersant. “Such-relationship,: indeed, -is~part  6f 


exists ‘throughout~the -circle of human 
Wedge : ll arts. and sciences. are originally 
Connected : no ane is -complete without the 
Giher. . Enough in this,.is said to. show that. the 


haps, too little ‘apprehended, is:an-idea based: on 
rational grounds. The - philosophy of art‘ferms 
one. main division of human pursuit; and 
whether amongst the subdivisions of. practice, 
architecture is to be: classed with painting and 
sculpture, -or.as some .have held with music ; 
also what constitutes-poetry, and,what.is the re- 
lation to it of a:wehicle of expression as.that of 
words, may be left for our present purpose’ un- 
determined. A certain unity of sensation is:not 
the less-existent ‘in good works:of.art, because 
incapable of an exact analysis by language. 

The several branches of art haye, it:is true, 
been acted upon injuriously.during. their pursuit 
-at one time by the same:men, and by-the ,applica- 
tion: of principles of-one:art-to' the-medium of 
another. Architecture suffered during the period 
when painters were architects; yet; a painter-like 
power of composition, sueh as that-ascribed by 
Reynolds to Vanbrugh, is not’ the less a desir- 
able qualification for the architect. Whilst 
deriving what lesson there. may be in general 
qualities, it.is only requisite not to. discard the 
particular.qualities which make the distinction. 
There should : be no. reason new for falling into 
the mistake.of Italians. ‘Unless diseussion: has 
had no. practical: value,: essential principles: are 
at present, capable. of application. 

The distinctive qualities of architectural art 
arise: from its constant. association with»struc- 
ture,.and with .use. .It is not requisite only 
that the eye should -be delighted by: beauty of 
outline, justness of proportion, and: symmetry 
of parts ; but the reason must be satisfied, whil:t 
other conditions of the perfect result are ob- 
served. ‘To expect that architectural effect 
would arise from mere expression or embodiment 
of.use;-or from mere observance of what other- 
-wise.might be the. elements of the beautiful— 
each course—we now simply observe, would. be 
acwrong one. 

There appear to us, however, points of uni- 
formity of principle, peculiar to the relation be- 
tween architectural art, and sculpture, or some 
of the fields of the latter art. _ It should be recol- 
lected, more frequently than it is, whether as to 
painting or sculpture, that each has two distinct 
main fields,—that is to say, -either,;one as in 
participation with:architecture, or:as designedly 
complete »without it. In the latter: eategory 
‘may be classed all:cabinet and :easel pictures, 


The:great point to be-observed as to:sculpture 
is, that in a large-area of the field which it-em- 
braces as art, it .is either one with the art of archi- 
tecture, or is guided by collateral principles. “As 
an actual thing modelled in the round (actual saye 
as.to the colour), instead of being: a representa- 
tion depicted on a surface—the work of seulpture 
ranks with that of architecture, and is subject: 
to the same laws of. proportion «and. symmetry. 
Even the structural element of arehitecture has. 
its correlative in the -sculptor’s group; the 
requisites of apparent . stability have to ‘be 
expressed in. both. Whilst as to the result 
derived: from.a certain attention.to pyramidal 
outline above, and spreading base and growth 
from below, the more important .works of seulp- 
ture have,-as we shall shortly show,  require- 
ments for éffect the same .as‘the works 6f 
architecture. 

Indeed, the exact. requirements of sculpture 
which are juss now wanting in the “ public 
statues,” are veritably. those which. are present. 
to the seulptor’s .mind,in bis use of the word 
“‘group,”’-—of »which term, the «qualities .as 
-embodied:in it,.seem to be forgotten when. 
the statue becomes, «by allocation, :a public 
monument. “Perhaps, in some degree,‘ the con- 
‘dition of: the art which we have been adverting 
to, is due to the manner of giving commissions 
in cases,such as those of the recent works, 
the. practice. being: to require a. statue rather 
than to leave the artist unfettered.as to the 
appropriate form of monument. © Sameness, 
therefore, becomes the characteristic of the 
works produced; poetry of conception and 
inventive skill which need not: be eschewed at. 
any time, have no opportunity for expression; 
and all the.acknowledged difficulties of modern 
costume, stand unmitigated,.save by the artifice 
of the cloak. No doubt, the lack. of. funds, the 
desire,of representing the man in his habit as. 
he lived, and the art and lasting beauty of the 
work, are difficult to be reconciled with one 
another ; more, however, might be‘done, as we 
are prepared to argue, by means which might 
generally be found available. 

We should, however, observe, that whilst.our 
public monuments should exhibit.design, beyond 
that of the mere statue, more frequently than 
they do, itis not desirable that the cumbrous 
allegory: of the. monuments of Westminster 





and all busts, and generally single statues and 
groups, such as are found in the chief galleries 
of art and are in the examples. before alluded to 
of high merit. Where, however, .works.of paint- 
ing or sculpture are designed. to form.aecessories 
in architecture, or cannot .be viewed:apart from 
it, they clearly require to be-subordinated to 
some general principle, forthe mutual harmony— 
to avoid loss, indeed, of labour and ‘effect de- 
signed. Thus it becomes comprehensible that 
the architect .of the Houses of _ Parliament 
should have.desired a very different principle of 
decoration :to that .which has been observed: in 
the chief fresco paintings: which have been com- 
-pleted, and even.the use, perhaps, of gold baek- 


that the intention in such a case as thislast;would 
be founded on correct views. ‘Where the several 
arts are in juxta-position, they must either 
harmonise—even should it be by omitting some- 
thing .applicable elsewhere,——or they will con- 
tend-with and to a:certain degree injure one 
another. - Sculpture, however, does:not: present 
the difficulties .of:combination :which«may exist 
in the--case of «-painting,—perhaps: because it is 
divest of the seduction of colour—the condition 
essential, as we must: hold, to its character as an 
art—or, perhaps,,beeause predominance of colour 
anywhere, is not favonrable to the highest.archi- 


pare i:hexe involved we need not.at present 
-pursue ; enough:will,-vwe apprehend, be .con- 
-eeded by-all who shave: considered‘ the-relation 





General unity ofvert,-often-spoken of, yet, per- 


-6f the-art,’ to-serve-our: present argument. 


grounds. «All, however, that-we wish: to say is, | 


itectural.effect. Any controversial points.which 


Abbey- should be revived. It is to be regretted 
that in those cases, sculptors. so readily; féll 
‘into a manner which is rather ,wanting in_art. 
than characterised by it,—hawever excellent, 
particular figures.may be in. the -modelling. 
/ The practice, exemplified in »such :cases, cve- 
quired to be referred to here, only: that *the 
‘remark may be now made, ‘that “from time 
ito time a work appears in which there is a ten- 
dency to return to it. “The works of Flaxman, 
‘and many recent productions, show that there 
is.no reason. for an alternative between inven- 
tion -and thought not. readily. intelligible, and 
poverty of conception as the accompaniment. of 
-simplicity.of outline. 

Whatever be the character of the statue, or 
-group, it ‘must be recollected’ that by the cir- 
cumstance of its position as .a public monu- 
“ment, it-becomes amenable to the principles,’and 
‘requires consideration of .the: essentials which 
;we have-ventured to speak. of as those.of our 
-own .art—arebitecture. -Semething «more ithan 
the statue is:in»short required,:and will:make 
the “‘group,”-—the pedestal,’ the site, the very 
posts -atid~rails ‘and -pavement,~-will »all go’ to 
help -or to: injure “the éffect of “the whole; 
and .are matters which should be included 
in the design of the artist, whether called 
architect or.sculptor. «And. here, «referring. to 
the .importance of. that. branch of .sculptuze 
ewhichwe. have. classed with:architecture,—can 
-we-avoid saying, that if little «considered: now, 
it has onee-or twice in the history 6f-art; formed 
-blmestthe-sole, and-yet the -graridest, ‘field of 
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the sculptor’s labours and achievements? The 
finest Greek sculpture was designed and exe- 
cuted to serve the purpose of what we may call 
architectural decoration ; whilst in the mediseval 
works, so intimate is the connection between 
the two arts, that it is impossible to point to 
that which is merely architectural, or that 
which is merely socletatal. In the Gothic 
sculpture of the best class, as the single figures, 
perhaps the variety of the treatment is not 

eat in proportion to the number of works ; 
ios the sentiment conveyed was beautiful; and 
it seems to have been admitted by Flaxman, as 
again more recently, that the chief works pos- 
sessed characteristics of the highest art. As 
sculpture, they gained by being designed in sub- 
ordination somewhat to general principle, and 
to leading forms in the architecture. 

Opposed to this is the modern system. 
A statue is ordered, and is cast in bronze,— 


in regard to which particular vehicle some | 


distinct points will have to be mentioned. 
The site, the pedestal, the accessories ;—in 
fact, what will make or mar the group, scems 
to occupy no part of the sculptor’s attention. 
The site is generally the patch of ground that 
can be got in a crowded thoroughfare, where, 
devoid of everything that would contribute to 
the effect, the figure is set down, much as an 
Italian image-man would rest his plaster-cast 
upon a stump at a street-corner. At Cock- 


principle. In the centre of the platform, we 
would place the pedestal for the statue, with its 
basso relievos. But we would take care 
that every public monument erected should have 
a distinctive character, and freshness of design, 
by numerous variations of ~ simple plan, such 
as that here sketched out. Some of the public 
monuments should be of such importance that 
accessory groups of a superior class should 
be provided,—like the seated figures around the 
pedestal of the Nelson Monument at Liverpool ; 
or as in the monument of Frederic the Great, 
which may be well quoted as a rich example of 
that which we would seek to provide for in 
effect, in all cases—though often, as could be 
done by the most simple means. 

With regard to the removal of iron railings,— 
the omission of such things is, we believe, quite 
essential to the effect of any pedestal or build- 
ing,—unless in cases where there is a balustrade, 
as at the Clubs in Pall-mall—first designed for 
‘the particular situation. It forms the pith of 
‘our argument that the effect of every group— 
_ public monument, or statue, orbuilding—depends 

argely upon its spreading base and foreground, 
—its union with the site, its stability of appear- 
ance, and the culminating of its effect. Mr. 
Edward Hall, who in the course of writings 
of his in the Companion to the Almanac, the 
Art-Journal, and other publications, has used 
part of the arguments which we may have 















spur-street, the pedestal stands in the hollow given in this place, has observed somewhere 
with an extensive platform of mud in the field | that the building, like a great tree, should, for 
of view. Generally there is an iron railing—of | the effect of it, seem to grasp the earth with its 
a common sort—hiding the base on which much | roots,—and this pretty well conveys the sort of 
of the effect of any work depends; and there | effect which should be sought for in every work 
are four common street-lamps to group with | of architecture and every monument, but which 
the figure. Of pedestals, mention has been has seldom been provided in England, except in 
often made—as yet, with little result. There | recently erected churches,—where the dwarf 











is one good one, to the statue of Charles I. and 
one in Russell-square, to the statue of the Duke 
of Bedford, and there is something which is, at 
least, sufficient and appropriate in effect, to the 
sedent statue of Fox, in Bloomsbury-square; 
but, generally in recent works, a few mouldings, 
as cornice and base, or mere blocks of granite 
with diminished sides, form the exemplifica- 


walls, and low railing, let it be observed, instead 
of concealing that part of the structure which is 
_of most importance to its dignity and grouping, 
greatly aid the pleasing result by spreading out 
‘the area of design in the eye, and so giving 
the effect which has been noticed as essen- 
tial. Something of the same object also was, 
we believe, present to the mind of a writer in 
































tion of the art in that part of the composition. our pages, at the time of the discussion as to 
The Wellington statue in the City has one ad-' the site for the Wellington statue, when he 
vantage,—that resulting from its position in| advocated a low pedestal, and referred to the 
the platform of pavement before the Exchange,— | profile of the sco¢ta moulding, as what he con- 
the value of which last feature to the building ceived should be the approximate outline of the 
named, it is well to notice as illustrative of the | base of the group. 
present subject. To the Wellington monument} The points which we have been referring to— 
at Hyde-park Corner, it is hardly possible to | trifling as they may seem to be in themselves— 
avoid making a reference. Let it be observed, | are really not so in their result, and will not be 
then, that whilst this is designed as a colossal deemed unimportant by those who will pursue 
monument, it is hoisted in the air, where its | the consideration of the effect realised by build- 
dimensions are wholly inoperative in any effect, | ings and other public monuments. There is, 
unless by reducing the apparent size of the however, another reason why most of the re- 
structure on which it is placed. The question | cently erected statues are failures. That reason 
as to the position across the direction of the is in the treatment of form in the material in 
roadway need not be revived,—except in the | which they are cast. 
way of remarking that the princi le of the! There are good arguments in favour of a 
design, or building, of the arch, being mainly | difference of treatment in bronze statues from 
that of adaptation of the character of an ancient what would be proper for those in marble. One 
structure, it may be considered that on reason is, that with the colour of the material 
that account, consistency should have been as exhibited in our streets, heavy masses of 
adhered to. But the lesson of this unfortunate | drapery cannot be satisfactory. Another point 
case is from the fact that the whole difficulty | for recollection is that in works of art, of the 
came about by the want of proper regard on the best class, the properties of material are to be 
art of the sculptor, for essentials of effect in| always taken advantage of,—and just as you 
is work. | will see a different proportion and treatment 
Now, what should be done towards ensuring | between the candelabrum of stone and that of 
a better result in our public statues sae iron, or the tracery in stone, and that in brass- 
hardly be described. It happens that at work,'so we apprehend you will discover between 
Charing-cross, in the statue of Charles I., the the marbles and bronzes of the antique sculp- 
requirements of the case can be very readily | ture similar distinctive characteristics. We are 
made to appear exemplified. If the iron railing ' sure at least that the observance of them would 
were removed, the group there would show to | be found consistent with the best principles of 


‘at present i 1 use should be reeons 
‘at present in general use should be : 
‘dered. It is worthy of note, that one of the 
| best bronze statues—that of Charles I—in adj 
tion to its general merits, has many accessories 
lof dress, which greatly help to prevent the 
monotony of the impression derived ; and we 
believe that the real reason of the objec. 
tions which are heard as to the statue 
| of George JII., would be found, on carefy} 
analysis, to have more to do with the mud of 
the site, and the railing and lamp-posts, thay 
with the obnoxious pig-tail, — however indis. 
| posed we may be as artists to the revival of 
that appendage in future costume. If we are 
Tight, it follows as a matter of course that 
|the equestrian statues, as having more detail 
in them, as well as more matter of interest 
| will be more satisfactory than the others of 
‘recent production. Foley’s Lord Hardinge 
however, is an admirable specimen. Beyond 
much of what lately has been done, we see no 
‘reason why the sculptors of the present day 
‘should not greatly advance; and to them, as 
our brethren, of one calling—requiring the 
like perceptions, and animated by the like 
enthusiasm—we venture to dedicate these not 
hastily formed, though inadequately expressed 
opinions, as to the value of grouping, and of 
attention to the properties of materials, as part 
of the subject which they have to consider 
towards reaching the purpose of their art. 


| 








CHIMNEY-SHAFT, MANCHESTER. 


Arrer reading Mr. Rawlinson’s suggestive paper 
on “Chimney Construction,” in our journal of the 
28th of Febrnary, Mr. Thomas Worthington sent us 
the annexed illustrations of a chimney-shaft recently 
erected in Manchester, under his direction, for the 
Manchester and Salford Baths and Laundries Com- 
pany. It serves the double purpose of a smoke-flue 
and a vapour-shaft, the smoke being discharged at the 
top, and the vapour through the openings at the sides. 
The smoke from the boilers and drying-farnaces passes 
into a chamber at the bottom, whence it is carried up 
a circular flue of boiler-plate, fixed in the centre of a 
brick shaft 5 feet square, which latter carries off the 
vapour from the several parts of the building. The 
boiler-plate becoming heated, rarifies the surrounding 
air, and extracts the vapour very effectually. 

Our readers acquainted with Italy will perhaps 
recognise in the design somewhat of the character of 
the celebrated tower at Sienna, which is sketched by 
every travelling architect. 

The builder was Mr. Neill. The height of shaft is 
90 feet. The outside measurement at base is 8 feet 
square, with a slight batten up to the projecting top, 
where the vapour is discharged. The materials used 
are the ordinary seconds red stocks of the district, set 
and pointed in black mortar, with dressings of coarse 
grit, from Yorkshire, roughly hewn and boasted on 
the face. 

The boiler-plate central smoke-flue is, in five lengths, 
rivetted together like an ordinary boiler, the plates 
being at the bottom 3-8ths thick, and diminishing to 
5-16ths at the top. This flue is supported on a cast- 
iron base-plate, built in on corbels, as indicated on 
section, the base-plate being 14-inch thick, with six- 
teen radiating ribs to strengthen it. 








ROME.* 


Tue further we prosecute the study of Roman 
topography, the more are we convinced of the 
fallaries of many of the opinions which once 
passed current with the world, the more do we 

erceive upon what insecure foundations we 
ove based the fabric of our belief. The vague- 
ness of the descriptions of the Romans them- 
selves, so loosely put together in the 
security of their own intimate knowledge of the 
scenes they were describing, has been the cause 
of endless discussion upon topographical points, 





the eye, as to principle of design, nearly all art. What, however, can have less of any dis- 
that we have contended for. Had we a public tinctive character than the statues which have | 
statue to erect, we think we should go about it in| been lately set up? Heavy folds of drapery, | 
this wise:—first, we would select a sufficient area, | with little undercutting, are reproduced from | 
slightly elevated above the surrounding street ; | a model—which may have been fitted for marble : | 
we would have the area accurately levelled and | not a particle of the ornament which relieves | 
evenly paved, with dwarf posts at the angles the sombre tint of the medieval bronzes can 
and at mtervals; in the centre of this, if the _ be allowed to show on modern dress; and the 
area would suffice, we would place a much whole work is black and bulky, and deadenin 
smaller platform, on a few steps, with pedestals | in its effect, as it appears to be—more than it 


8 | of Rome has 








at the angles having ornamental accessories in | 
unison with the object of commemoration. On! 
a larger scale, the Nelson Monument, in Trafal- | 
-square, with its angles intended to receive 
ons couchant, carries out a modification of the | 


really is, perhaps—in its art. We apprehend 
that a different character of drapery might be 
tried in bronze with advantage ; that the colos- 
sal should be altogether avoided; and that the 
ingredients of the composition of the material 





and scholar after scholar has deduced fresh ré- 
sults from every new light thrown upon ~ 
until actual excavation has demonstrated = 
worthlessness of such theories, and shown tha 
upon it alone must we look for the solution © 
these questions so long at issue. sak 

We before enumerated a few of the anciet 
historians upon whose works the early history 
been founded, and drew atten 
to some of the sources whence still eariet 
writers, now lost, drew their knowledge ; = 
we will now in like manner call apo a : 
sources of our knowledge of Roman topogril!™ 


* See p. 182, ante. , 
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SCALE OF FEET 


FURNACE CHIMNEY, MANCHESTER.—Mr. Wonrrutnetoy, ARrcuIrecr. 











The descriptions of the ancient writers that are | and amongst them the fragments of faséi, or 
ae form our second means of topographical | alendaria, have been of service in marking the 
Ormation ; the first being of course the exist-| sites of — where certain sacrifices were 
ie Temains of the monuments of antiquity | performed. These fusti were of two kinds, sacri 
mselves, Third in order, and forming a very | or kalendares, and annales or historici. The first 
uable source of information, are inscriptions, |of these was a kind of almanac, for some cen- 


| 


turies kept by the priests alone, enumerating 
the months and days of the year, nones, ides, 
&c.; together with festivals, astronomical 
observations, and public events. The latter were 
chronicles, such as the aznales maximi; and 
from a similar arrangement of dates and events 
to that of the calendars the term /asti became 
equally applied to them, and indeed by a poetic 
licence to all historical records. 

Foggini, in his work upon the Prenestine 
Calendar, enumerates eleven of these fragments, 
named after the places where found, or the 
families who possessed them; and from which 
fragments he manages to extract the complete 
fasti of the whole Roman year. Of inscriptions, 
the most important specimen is the Marmor 
Ancyranum, or copy of the record of his acts, _ 
prepared by Augustus for his mausoleum, and. 
inscribed upon the walls of the marble temple. 
dedicated to him at Ancyra. 

An inscription of less importance, but still of 
considerable value, is the Basis Capitolina, con- 
taining the names of the Vici of five regions, 
whose Curatores and Vicomagistri erected a 
monument to Hadrian. Another singular relic 
of antiquity, and whose mutilated condition 
must ever be lamented, fs that known as the 
Capitoline plan. It is a plan of Rome to a 
large scale, incised upon white marb'e, but in 
so imperfect a state that but little help can he 
derived from it. Canina has ascertained its . 
scale, and Becker its bearings; but the topo- 

aphical connection of the buildings described 
Is very difficult to be traced. 

The literary records of the Middle Ages that 
remain occupy the next place in the study of 
Roman topography, and constitute a feature in 
its new school, although reliance upon Medieval 
authorities is by no means satisfactory, unless 
supported by collateral proofs, the corrupt state 
of the text of early writers being proverbial. 
Amongst works of a prior date, the “ Notitia 
Dignitatum Utriusque Imperii,” a_ statistical 
view of the Roman empire, with a description 
of the city itself added to it, ranks first. This 
MS. as Mr. Dyer observes, cannot be later than 
the reign of Constantine, since no Christian : 
church is mentioned in it, nor, indeed, any 
building later than that emperor. Of the cata- 
logues of Victor and Rufus, once forming the 
basis of Italian topography, but now considered 
spurious, we shall speak anon. 

Of Medieval authorities, the collection of 
inscriptions and routes to the chief Roman 
pr by an unknown author, known from the 
monastery where the manuscript was found as the 
“Anonymous of Einsiedlen,” is the most valuable. 
This work appears to belong to the age of Char- 
lemagne, and was, at all events, written before 
the Citta Leonina was enclosed by walls. 

Tnferior to this is the Ordo Romanus, a ritual 
of religious processions of the twelfth century, 
in which ancient buildings are incidentally men- 
tioned, but under strangely disguised names. 
Niebuhr, with much ingenuity, explains these 
disguises. Thus, for instance, was the temple 
of Julius Cesar called the Asylum,—that of 
Venus and Rome of Romulus,—and the Forum 
of Nerva that of Trajan; and in the manuscript 
of the twelfth century, preserved in the Vatican, 
called Mirabilia Rome, many more such perver- 
sions are found. 

“In the last days of Pope Eugenius IV.” 
says Gibbon, “two of his servants, the learned 
Poggius and a friend, ascended the Capitoline 
hill, reposed themselves among the ruins of 
columns and temples, and viewed from that 
commanding spot the wide and various prospect 
of desolation. ‘ihe place and the object gave 
ample scope for moralising on the vicissitudes 
of fortune, which spares neither man, nor the 
proudest of his works, which buries empires and 
cities in a common grave; and it was agreed, 
that in proportion to her former greatness, the 
fall of Rome was the more awful and deplo- 
rable.” ‘The skctch of Poggio, who flourished 
in the fifteenth century, made above 900 years 
after the fall of the Western Empire, though 
not in itself critical or investigatory, is interest- 
ing, as one of the earliest works of the revival, 
and as written by one of the first who raised lis 
eyes from the monuments of legendary to those 
of classic superstition. “Besides a bridge, an 
arch, a sepulchre, and the Pyramid of Cestius, 





he could discern, of the age of the republic, a 
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double row of vaults in the salt office of the 
capitol, which were inscribed with the name and 
munificence of Catullus. Kleven temples were 
visible in some degree,—from the perfect form 
of the Pantheon to the three arches and a marble 
column of the Temple of Peace, which Vespasian 
erected. after the civik wars and the Jewish 
triumph. Of the number which he rashly defines 
of seven therme, or public baths, none were 
sufficiently entire to represent the use and dis- 
tribution. of the several parts: but those of 
Diocletian and Antoninus Caracalla still retained 
the titles of the founders, and astonished the 
curious spectator, who, in observing their solidity 
and extent, the variety of marbles, the size and 
multitude of the columns, compared the iabour 
and expense with the use and importance. Of 
the baths of Constantine, of Alexander, of 
Domitian, or rather of Titus, some vestige might 
yet be found. The triumphal arehes of Titus, 
Severus, and Constantine were entire, both the 
structure and-the inscriptions; a falling: frag- 
ment was honoured with the name of Trajan; 
and two arches still.extant in the Flaminian 
Way have beenascribed to the baser memory of 
Faustina and Gallienus. After the wonder: of 
the Coliseum, Poggius might have overlooked a 
small amphitheatre of brick, most probably for 
the use of the Pretorian camp. The theatres 
of Marcellus. and Pompey were occupied in a 
great measure by public.and private buildings ; 
and ‘in the Circus Agonalis and Maximus, little 
more than the situation and the form could be 
investigated. The columns of Trajan and 
Antonine were still erect; but the Kgyptian 
obelisks were broken or buried. A people of 
gods and heroes,—the workmanship of art was 
reduced to one equestrian figure of gilt brass 
and to five marble statues, of which the most 
conspicuous were the two horses of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. The two mausoleums, or sepulchres, 
of’ Augustus and. Hadrian could not totally, be 
lost’; but the former was only visible as.a mound 
of‘earth ; and the latter, the Castle of St. Angelo, 
had’ acquired the name and appearance of a 
modern fortress. With the addition-of some 
separate and nameless columns, such were the 
remains ofthe ancient city : for the marks of a 
more recent structure might be detected in the 
walls, which formed a circumference of ten 


miles; including 379 turrets, and opened into | 


the'country by thirteen gates.” 

The work of. Biondo Flavio, entitled “Roma 
Instaurata,” published in 1513, may be con- 
sidered the first regular treatise on Roman topo- 
graphy, and served: 
sequent works.of Andrea Fulvio, Fauno, and 
Mariano, the condensed and accurate descrip- 
tion of the last of whom may be considered a 
complete type of the first period of Roman 
topography, and Bunsen observes that in some 
parts it has never been surpassed. 

Of the numerous writers who flourished. from 
the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, may- be cited Panvinio, 
who published, in 1558, his “ Commentarium 
Republic Romane ;” and under. whom, and 
Marliano, the study of Roman. topography 
became-as important a branch of literature as 
under’ San Gallo, Labacco, Serlio, Palladio, 
Scamozzi, Santo Bartoli, Desgodetz, Piranesi, 
and ‘Canina, it became at once a science and a 
fine art. 

The next work of pretension was the “Roma 
Vetus et Recens,” of Donato, published at 
Rome in 1638, but which was soon eclipsed by 
the more celebrated “ Roma Antica” of Nar- 
dini, in 1666, and which continued the standard 
anthority to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the fourth edition of his work, edited by 
Nibbi, dating as late as 1818. Nardini seems 
to have framed the creed of Roman topography, 
but his merits’ were greatly overrated by his 
disciples: Mabillon and Montfaugon, learned 
French Benedictines, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, rendered much service to 
the cause by their publications. Borrichius, in 
1687; published’ a topographical sketch of 

me according to the regions. The more 
—- work of Venuti is mostly taken 

om Nardini and Piranesi, and, where original, is 
mice’ heaps Guattami, in his “Roma 
ritta,’” is. the’ parent of most modern 


ina and, lastly; Nibbi, in his “Foro 


ano,” “ Via Sacra,’”’“ Mura di Roma,” 





as a foundation for the sub- | 


and “ Roma Antica,” completes the list of the 
leading authors of the Italian school. 

Of English authors, the works of Lumisden, 
Hobhouse, Burton, and Burgess (the latter, 
especially, evincing the highest scholarship), are 
of a date antecedent to modern discoveries ; but 
the excellent papers of Mr. Bunbury, and the 
late elaborate essay of Mr.. Dyer, are most 
welcome additions to our Roman topographical 
literature. Of the sparkling: and invaluable 
observations of that eminent scholar, Forsyth, 
we can never weary, but they are too short and 
discursive to be of much aid in-modern times. 

It was in 1829 that-a newera-commenced in 
Roman topography; by: the publication of the 
views of Niebuhr, Bansen, Platner, and Ger- 
hard, in the first volume of the “ Beschrei- 
bung,” which event produced as great a revo- 
lution in that science as that made by Nardini, 
a century anda half before. Their work was 
immediately received as:the standard authority 
in Germany, but it made but little impression 
upon the Italians, so. long aeoustomed to the 
| undisputed domain ofthe subject ; and, so late 
as 1838, Nibbi, in hiss‘ RomaaAatica,” retains 
the old creed, and speaks with reverence of 








| Rufus. 


The “ Indieazione Topografica” of 
Canina, displays more originality and indepen- 
dence, but is still defivient in critical investiga- 
tion; but his researches have: thrown much 
light upon many pointsof obscurity, and espe- 
cially in the localities: round the:Forum. The 
result of the publication‘of the “Beschreibung” 
has been the formation: of twodistinct schools 
_of opinion,—Italian aud: Germany, “ the former 
attaching themselves‘ more particularly to the 
investigation of the existing monuments, and 
making use of the aathority of the ancient 
writers rather as a subsidiary resource, than as 
the first and primary source of information ; the 
latter adopting more «exclusivelys the historical 
mode of inquiry, andiappealing: only for occa- 
sional assistance to the-relics of* ancient build- 


ings: the Italian stilbdéoking up-to Nardini as | 


their great leader, and: following: with implicit 
faith the guidance ofithe so- abled Regionarii, 
Victor and Rufus; while the Germans repel 
with uncompromising: boldness> the authority 
both of the one and the:other.” 


Such is the exposition of Mt; Bunbury, as 
‘coutained in an excellent paper inthe Classical 
Museum, wherein theewriter clearly explains the 
leading points of différence between the adhe- 
rents of the two schools: of opinion. 


| These schools, a: féw years back, received 
a fresh involvement or’subdivision in the person 
of M. Becker, already; known to the world of 
letters by his “ Gallus?” and “Charicles,” who, 
in a little treatise,,““De Rome veteris Muris 
| atque Portis,” and afterwards, more elaborately, 
‘in his “ Handbuch,” declared war against both 
schools at once. Sppaking im. terms of the 
greatest disparagement! of the Italian topogra- 
hers, he handles thee German: ones but little 
ess severely. Still’ he: belor gs: more to the 
German than the ltalian side of the question, 
agreeing with the former, not only:in his reli- 
ance upon the classie writers more than upon 
existing monuments;.but in most of those lead- 
ing points which form: the line: of separation 
between the two seets,. Still more markedly 
does he adopt their views with regard to the 
Regionarii, and in rejecting altogether the views 
of Nardini, whom heeterms “homo natus ad 
confundenda purturbwmilaque omnia!” The 
great advantage of hisework overthe Beschrei- 
bung consizis in itsscondensationy. and notes 
which at once furnish: the reader’ with the 
sources of his own conclusions, and a check 
upon them. 


A review of his work by M. Preller, though 
written in moderation, produced a furious reply 
from M. Becker in a pamphlet, entitled “ Die 
Romische Topographie in Kom,eine Warnung,” 
wherein he treats the paper of Preller as a 
manifesto of the Italian side. M. Urlichs, in 
his “ Romische ry cpa in Leipzig,” sifts 
the arguments of Becker with equal asperity, 


and the controversy is. brought to a close by; 


a r2ply and’a rejoinder written with correspond- 
ing bitterness: 


Nardini and his fallacious guides,—Victor and | 


Thus-is the matter left muchas it-was,exeept: clusion: Nevertheless, the: unfortunate 


jthat the arguments-upon.both’sides-being-now- guity of the anvient writers: iw theit use 


———. 
before the world, the scholar has the advantage 
of forming his own judgment upon them. 

Mr. Dyer is of opinion that many of Becker’, 
views upon important points of Roman topo. 
graphy are entirely erroneous, but acknowledoes 
his obligations to him in the production of his 
own elaborate article. 

Before the German writers had expoundej 
their views, symptoms of an inclination to throw 
off the yoke of Nardini had previously appeared 
and already had Piale restored to the Forum of 
Augustus and ‘Temple of Mars Ultor their true 
names, and had thestill greater boldness to re. 
turn to the view of the early topographers cop. 
cerning the position of the Roman Forum, sub. 
sequently established without doubt. But before 
deposing Nardinij.the two pseudo-regionaries 
Victor and Rufus}. whose catalogues of the 
buildings of ancient’ Rome according to the 
order of the regiones of Augustus formed the 
basis of his work, had to be removed from their 
pedestals. It was long known that their lists 
were opposed to known passages in the classic 
writers, and great obscurity pervaded their 
names and the period of their lives. Bunsen had 
concluded they should be discarded as spurious, 
when Sarti proved to him that the catalogues 
were palpably not the work of any ancient 
authors, even of the fourth or fifth centuries, 
| but, in their present state at least, a mere com- 

pilation since the revival of letters, and probabl 
' not older than the fifteenth century, the founda. 
tion of both being a third catalogue appended to 
| the Notitia Imperii, and commonly cited under 
_that name; but from its insufficiency little re. 
garded by topographers. 

In spite, however, of Sarti’s irresistible evi- 
dence of the worthlessness of these documents, 
the Italians show a marked disinclination to 
‘discard their long-valued friends, and Canina 
' gave to the world, in 1841, a third edition of his 

“Tndicazione Topografica,” in which the cata- 
logues are given in full at the beginning of each 
region. 
Such are the authorities upon which the 
world now leans its belief,—such the divisions 
in which these authorities are classed. A new 
source of inquiry has of late years become 
fashionable—excavation ; and the success that 
has attended it at Pompeii and*Nineveh will 
doubtless follow it to Rome. “‘ Slowly as these 
‘excavations have been conducted,” says Mr. 
‘Bunbury, “they have already been productive 
‘of incalculable benefit ; and it is impossible to 
ook at the present state of our knowledge in 
‘regard to the Roman forum and surrounding 
localities as compare.i with t at possessed Y 
the antiquaries of the last century, without feel- 
ing that the shovel of the excavator has done 
‘more than all the labours of the learned.” He 
| then points out the advantage derived from any 
one point established, and cites the instance of 
‘the eight columns still standing on the slo 
beneath the Capitol, which were always thought 
‘to be the remains of the Temple of Concord, 
until the excavations beneath the Palazzo del 
Senatore brought to light the real temple, as 
proved by the existing inscription upon It. | 
| From this other inferences were derived. 
Thus, for instance, knowing that the Temple of 
Juno Moneta was built immediately above that 
of Concord, and that the former was situate 1 
the Arx, we obtain a point towards settling the 
disputed sites of the Arx and the Capitolum. 
But a discovery of still greater moment was 
made in 1835, in the steps of the Basilica 
Julia, which fixed not only the site of that 
edifice, but also the western limit of the Forum 
itself. ; ee 

The topographical history of Rome is divided 
into three periods, namely, the original city of 
‘the Palatine, the city of the seven hills 0 

Servius Tullius, and the imperial city 

Aurelian. The points of greatest interest to 
the-general observer are: the walls and gates, 
the Capitol and the Forum. The better undet- 
standing that we now have of these two remark 
able sites, is one of the greatest triumphs 0 
Roman topography, but much obscurity m 

latter still -remains to be°cleared up, and 
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terms Ara and Capitolium, may possibly prevent 
the question at issue being ever satisfactorily 
settled. 
© This question, as our readers know, is simp! 
apon which of the two summits of the Capi- 
toline hill was the Arx, and upon which the 
Capitolium. The leaders of the German school, 
Niebuhr, Bunsen, Becker, and Preller, hold 
that the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was 
situate on the south-west summit of the hill; 
the Italians, led by Nardini, maintain. the pre- 
cisely opposite opimion,.and to which latter 
inion Gottling and Braun subscribe. A third 
class of writers, but numerically few, hold that 
both the Capitol and the Arx occupied the 
same, that is, the south-west summit; but this 
opinion we shall not entertain. The north-east 
summit, slightly the most elevated, is crowned by 
the:church of Ara Celi; the south-west is partly 
occupied by the Palazzo Cafarelli and its gardens, 
partly by streets; all, however, of a compara- 
tively modern date. To the time of Donato 
the Italians held the opinion now adopted by 
Bunsen and Becker; while all the modern 
Italians have followed Nardini in the contrary 
opinion. Biondo and Marliano held the German 
opinion, founding their conclusions apparently 
upon the name of the church of Sta. Salvatore 
in Maximis, the latter addition indicating the 
immediate resence of the Temple of Jupiter, 
Optimus, Maximus. The name of Monte 
Tarpeo is still preserved, both in the names of 
existing streets, and of churches founded earl 
in the Middle Ages, as connected with the 
south-west end of the hill, and as it is well 
known that the Mons rs ne was the Capitol, 
and ‘the name seems to have been confined to 
that portion of the hill as distinguished from 
the Arx, one argument towards the location of 
the Capitol is obtained. 
_Mr. Bunbury and .Mr. Dyer embrace oppo- 
site views in this question ; therefore, whist 
giving a condensation of the whole argument 
as explained by the former, we would recom- 
mend the perusal of arguments of the latter, in 
order to form a judgment upon the whole. 

The account. by Dionysius of the landing of 
Herdonius on that part of the bank of the Tiber 
nearest: the Capitol, whence, entering by the 
Catmental gate, he took first the Capitol and 
then the Arx—thus showing that the Forum 
was nearer the river than the latter—is another 
argument in the same direction. The bridge 
thrown by Caligula from the Palatine to = 
Capitoline, in order to reach the Temple of 
Jupiter, &c.; the narrative of Tacitus of the 
attack of the Vitellians on the Capitol; and 
lastly, and perhaps the most conclusive, the 
story of Livy, that a mass of rock fell down 
ftom the Nor cay into the Vicus Jugarius, which 
tn under the south summit—and thus proving 
that the Capitol was upon it—form the chief 
arguments in favour of the German side. To 
he-above a collateral proof in favour of the 
Ate being situate on the other summit is the 
statement of Ovid, that the Temple of Concord 
(0f' which there is no doubt) was at the foot of 
the steps leading up to that of Juno Moneta, 
the latter being placed by numerous concurrent 

monies in Arce. 

The remarks of Mr. Dyer upon all these 
points, and the arguments on the opposite side, 
well repay the perusal, and doubtless ive 
other colouring to the matter. The leading 
oints of the other party are briefly as follows :— 

: The position of the Ara Celi is more im- 
fhe therefore more adapted for the site of 

temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; 2. The 
Atx; being for defence, would be situate on the 
most important part for such purpose, and 
erefore clearly on that’ point of the hill 
nearest the river 3,3. That the hill of Ara Celi 
sel description of Dionysius of that of 

Capitol, better than the — one; 4. 
dere” are renly told by Dionysius that 
bt al of Jupiter fronted the south, whilst 
can from the other accounts that it looked 

| : mereg hs _ — — that 

of Jupiter, Jano, an inerva, 
should be placed hy excelcissimo loco.” 








= OR _ Thasntice Boarp’ or“ Hratrn— 
" ‘Hand has been appointed surveyor to 
the Local Board of Health at Lianelly. ' 


THE APPREHENDED MURRAIN, AND 
IMPROVED FARMSTEADS. 


CoNSIDERABLE alarm is manifested on the subject 
of the probable appearance amongst our herds of a 
murrain' said to be: prevalent abroad, and it is 
desirable ‘that the right steps to prevent the evil 
should be taken. We find.Goverament prohibiting 
the importation of cattle from the Continent for fear 
of bringing in disease which has never been absent, 
but which land-draining, improved agriculture, end 
better cattle-sheds have reduced, and which only pre- 
vails now on wet, undrained land, and in filthy over- 
crowded cattle-sheds and pens. 


Dr. Greenhow, in a preliminary communication to 
the Board of Health’ on the subject, just now pub- 
lished, says the disease recently prevailing in Holstein 
and the adjoining countries is»the “pulmonary mur- 
rain,” and ‘is identical with the “lung disease ” that 
has proved so destructive among the herds and dairies 
of Great: Britain: and Ireland during the last fifteen 
or sixteen ‘years. 


‘ Although possessed of infectious properties in a mode- 
rate degree, the ‘lung disease’ isknown’ to arise spon- 
taneously under certain ill-understood conditions of food 
and season, and is not usually believed to have been 
imported: hither from abroad. It is almost universally 
diffused throughout this country, having from time to time 
broken out in'an epidemic form in particular localities, and 
again disappeared, without any very obvious cause. Being 
already quite as ‘prevalent. here’ as on’ the continent, no 
—— existe to our cattle from-the importation of foreign 
cattle suffering from the disease.” 


All that:has. been written aad paid for by Govern- 
ment on Quarantine is made of no avail. Even the 
experience of the last war: goes for nothing, when 
every quarantine regulation in every port of the East 
was ‘set ‘at’ defiance, and without one single case of 
injury, but incalculable benefit. Our vessels sailed in 
and out of Constantinople; Smyrna, and other plague 
ports,-during a-cholera period,’ without either taking 
or leaving cholera; and now-the ports of Great 
Britain are-to be.shut in the face of the world against 
cattle, hides, and hoofs. If this regulation were not 
something worse, it would be supremely ridiculous. 
As a-nation,. we show the world that we have no faith 
in quarautine-where humaa life-is concerned, and then 
would establish a rigid quarantine for cattle. Thin 
the. overcrowded .cattle-sheds of :this.. metropolis and 
other places, cause ‘these-plaees to: be ventilated and 
cleansed’ at’short. intervals; and cattle. diseases will be 
reduced... Next, prevent diseased: home-bred . aud 
home-fed:cattle-being slaughtered: and sold for human 
food, and the Custém-house’officers may with:a good 
grace. prevent diseased -cattle . from: being imported. 
The» mortality . in. metropolitan: milk cow-sheds is 
frightful ; but as one of the~owners ‘remarked, “the 
cows don’t die: we kill them.’”” That is, all diseased 
cows are killed, as Paddy would say, “to save their 
lives.” 


A damp: subsoil and low temperature‘aggravate the 
epidemic diseases to-which cattle are liable. Drainage 
affeets both of ‘these, raising the temperatureof the 


of Health on the parish : of: Penrith; Cumberland, 


this out strongly, and says truly,— 


“Tt will be-a curious: and ‘highly interesting problem’ 
and one in which the human race is deeply concerned, to 
trace out the origin and spread.of those malignant and 
fatal diseases which affect plants, animals, and man; and 
probably act,’ and re-act; directly and indirectly, one upon 
the other. Many such wide-spread diseases are recorded 
in history, Ip 1515 and 1578 nearly all the sheep in France 
[egy by a disease resembling the a) and in 

599, the Venetian Government, to — a fatal disease 
among the people, a the sale:of meat, butter, or 
cheese, on pain of death. The murrain of cattle-has a 
bubo like the plague, and from 1705 to 1714 it spread 
among cattle, sheep, and horses, all over Europe, 5,857 
dying in Middlesex, Essex, and Surrey; and Europe lost 
one million and ahalf. It affected men who ate the flesh; 
aceording to Sauvages, destroying at Nismes the tongue in 
twenty-four hours; and Paris was similarly afflicted in 
1576; From 1740 to 1750, the cattle were attacked by 
was considered as a cause of spreading that disease among 
the eaters. In 1764, horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, and 
poultry, died in thousands all over Europe. In‘ Holland 
alone; 208,354 died. At this time, 1850-1851, cholera is 
raging to a frightful extent in the West India Islands ; 
and,-in the Polish Provinces, ‘ the pest’ is amongst cattle, 
and it'is said that more than ,000 head of oxen have 
been destroyed by it... There is‘also the recent disease in 

otatoes,. which produced famine and fever in Ireland 
to so fearful an extent, the effects of which have been 
severely felt over wide areas'‘of England, —_ in the 
towns and villages‘on the western side of the’island, and 
throughout the manufacturing districts generally.” 





and in crowded, ill-ventilated cattle-sheds, follows a 
wet’season. We have'here, therefore,at once, points 


dreaded murrain. 








| Lrverpoon: Fre: Pusric ‘Lisrary;— The: first 
stone ofthe proposed new building: was laid-by Mr. 
W. Brows, M.P, the mmunificent donor, on Tuesday 





morning last. 


air from 6 to 8:per:cent. In\a-report to the Board | | 
made in 1851, thereporter, Mr. R. Rawkinsen; points | " 


disease like the -small-pox te of Europe, and it | : 
1 


Wide-spread disease in: cattle, on undrained land, | ° 


to: which attention should be directed to ward off the pool 


LONDON STATUES. 


MUTILATION OF THE EFFIGY OF QUEEN ANNE, 
IN ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


ALL must have heard with regret of the damage 
done by some mischievous person to the statue of 
Queen Anne, which stands within the railings at the 
west end.of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In consequence of the occurrence, Dr. Milman, 
the dean, has ordered the gates which have afforded 
the public access to this enclosure to be closed. 

Although this statue is scarcely worthy of con- 
sideration as a work of art, it is, notwithstanding, an 
historical record of ‘considerable interest, and ‘it is 
surprising that any one could be found to mutilate 
such a harmless monument, and in such a position. 
The Portland Vase, in the British Museum, when it 
was broken, was kept in an out-of-the-way room to 
which the visitors did not usually go in sufficient 
numbers to prevent mischief. It has been shown by 
many examples that the public is a good guardian of 
its own art-treasures. 

It seems wonderful that the mutilation of Queen 
Anne’s statue could have been effected in such an 
open place, for it must have required considerable 
force to do the damage which has: been effected. It 
surely could. not have been done in the day-time, 
and it seems curious how in the night the matter 
could. have escaped the notice of the police. The 
neighbourhood of the figure is, however, dimly 
lighted, and this circumstance no doubt tempted some 
foolish or evil-disposed person to commit one of those 
now rare outrages which unfortunately afford to autho» 
rities who are not anxious to give the masses of the 
people increased facilities for visiting our galleries and 
museums a pretext for shutting them out. 

The statue in front of St. Paul’s was damaged most 
likely by a single individual, and, in consequence, the 
gates of the area are closed altogether to the public. 
We hope that no exertions will be spared.to bring the 
perpetrator of this act to justice. 

It is to be hoped.too, that the gates will be allowed 
to remain open during the daylight, for the ways across 
are very. convenient, and in fine weather groups of 
women aud children, fromthe narrow back streets 
about, may be seen enjoying this the onlyjaccessible 
open piece of ground in the neighbourhood. Last, 
there is nothing of the kind until we reach Tower- 
hill ; west, the Temple-garden, and this is threatened ; 
in another direction, but. at some distance, is Smiths 
field: all. between are.close rows of: bustling:: streets, 
lanes, and narrow courts.and alleys. 

The suggestion that the damage complained.of must 
have been effected-at.-night, brings to-reeollection the 
dim. lighting: of many: of the monuments: in - our 
squares: some of them -nearly vanish.with: the: light 
of day, although the stream of passengers moves along 
for hours without ceasing. With a little tasteful 
management, and at’ a very small cost, the. street 
statues might be-made visible. and interesting .objeets 
when thesua has gone: the light would also. be.a 
means of protection from.damage. 








NOVA’ SCOTIA: 


' Sinex my acquaintance with the But/der, I have 
frequently seen notices of improvement and progress 
in the arts of architecture and building in Canada, 
Australia, and other colonies, but have never yet: seen 
these subjects mentioned in-connection with the colony 
of Nova Scotia. As the Bus/der has - numerous 
readers in this province, and great activity and. ims 
provement have- prevailed -here-in these departments 
for the last two or three years, I had hoped that some 
more practised pen than mine would, ere this, have 
given’you'some account of our progress; but'as none 
has: hitherto: appeared, I will, if you:approve‘of the 
proposal, send ‘you, on. some ‘future ‘occasion, a few 
brief notices of our chief architectural works ‘ now'in 
progress or in contemplation. 
I observe in the late~ English papers’ that’ great 
numbers of building operatives are out of employment, 
and much distress has been oceasioned this last winter 
thereby ; and as we in this‘couutry are very much in 
want of labour; many works ‘almost’stopped; or pro- 
gressing slowly, while: many more would ‘be entered 
into if ‘there was not so much difficulty ‘in procaring 
skilled labour; my principal object in‘writing’ to-you 
at the present time is to call your attention, and’ that 
of ‘your workmen: readers, to: the»advantage of ‘this 
provinceas.a fidld for emigration) 
1. Itsproximity to England: we arenow not'more 
than twelve: or fourteen days from there; and this 
spring there are two:lines of steamers’ leaving Liver- 
) (England) regalarly for ‘Halifax, one-line afford- 
ing facilities for car not hitherto given, by taking 
steerage paseen ow rates. 

2.-The clithate, &e. very similar to that of the-old 
country. 

3. In the constitution‘of the Government, and'the 
social habits of the people, an Englishman would find 





himself at home. 
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And last, but not least, the certainty at the present 
time of constant employment, at what may be called 
high rates of wages, as living is cheap, carpenters, 
&e, getting 6s. to 7s. 61. per day of ten hours; 
masons, bricklayers, &c. 10s. to 12s. 6d.; and other 
trades in proportion. 

I trust that you will give publicity in some shape 
to the sentiments containcd in this hasty vote, aud 
that it may result in good to both employers and 
employed on each side of the Atlantic. 

A Nova Scotian. 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


A New stride in the progress of Electro-Telegraphic 
communication appears to be about to be made, by the 
formation of a new company workirg the patents of 
Mr. Allan for light-weighted tinned-iron-wire lines of 
of telegraph. ‘Ihe Times gives a full account of this 
new system, from which we condense the following 
particulars. 

Mr. Allan has devoted himself to the improvement 
of the electric telegraph, and has syplied practically 
some of the more important recent discoveries of Pro- 
fessor Faraday and others of our chief electricians. He 
has invented a cable about one inch in diameter, the 
centre of which is formed by nineteen wires, of tinned- 
iron wire, twisted into one strand, an inch in circum- 
ference. This is enclosed in a case of indiarubber, 
coated over with a mixture of tar and sand. The cost 
of the whole is only 70/. per mile, instead of 3007. to 
500/., and its weight only 8 ewt., in place of 6 or 
8 tons. The core of this cable is thus made both its 
strength and its conductor. The conducting power of 
iron as compared with copper is as 24 to 120, but 
the increased sectional area afforded by the large iron 
strand more than compensates for the relative differ- 
ence. The preposterous weight of previous submarine 
cables, such as those for the Mediterranean, was the 
fatal error which interfered with their success ; but 
experience has shown that within certain limits, as to 
durability, the cable cannot be too light. 

It is proposed, by the new company availing itself 
of these patents, to establish, in the first instance, a 
system of telegraphic communication throughout the 
United Kingdom almost as complete and extensive as 
our present pos/a/ arrangements, and at a uniform rate 
for messages of a penny a word, or a shilling a mes- 
sage, whatever the distance within the limits of the 
kingdom. The chief manufacturing towns are to form 
sub-centres with the smaller towns and even villages 
around them. The wires will be thinly coated in 
gutta-percha, and laid in numbers branching off to 
the different towns en route. The cost of each of these 
wire cables will not exceed 10/. per mile. It is esti- 
mated that if twelve of the largest towns in England 
send on an average fifty messages per day to each 
other, the gross receipts, without including intervening 
stations, would be 120,450/., while 24 towns sending 
100 messages per day would yield nearly 500,000/. 
1 annum. For carrying out this system Mr. Allan 

devised an improved recording telegraph. 

The ocean lines are at the outset to be confined to 
laying a cable from the Land’s-end to Flores in the 
Azores, and thence to Halifax, making the deep sea 
stretch, it is alleged, about 400 miles shorter than the 
route between Newfoundland and Ireland, and avoid- 
ing the land lines, which are expensive to maintain, 
and increase the cost of messages. Should the Ameri- 
can cable do, it is intended then to extend the system 
ae Channel Islands, Gibraltar, Malta, and even 

ndia, 








FALL OF WALL NEAR COVENT-GARDEN. 


At the back of Bow-street, Covent-garden, was a 
court known as Russell-place, with one opening to it 
nearly facing the police-court, and another in Russell- 
street, nearly opposite to the pit entrance to Drury- 
lane Theatre. The houses in this place were occupied 
by very abandoned characters; and, other remedies 
failing, the agents of the Duke of Bedford resolved to 
pull five of them down. This had been nearly com- 
pleted, leaving the back wall, which also served as a 
back wall for some stables in King’s-Head-yard, 
standing ; when, on Good-Friday morning, this wall 
fell to the ground bodily, spreading flat over the 
whole site of the court, and buried in the ruins four 
out of five men engaged, the fifth having left the’ 
spot a few seconds. ‘Iwo, Maurice Fitzgibbon and 
John Shean, were killed, and the others dan- 
gerously injured. The wall was 70 feet long and 
25 feet high. The party-walls of the stables in 
King’s-Head-yard were not bonded into, but simply 
built against, the back wall, so that when the party- 
walls of the houses in Russell-place were taken away, 
there was nothing to steady it, although to the casual 
observer it might have seemed tied to the stables 
standing. 

At the inquest held on the 18th,— 

Mr. Charles Parker, the Duke of Bedford’s surveyor, 


—— 





down. I went (he said) tothe premises from time to time, 
and was there as late as Monday last, when I went round 
the place and found the range of buildings pulled down to 
the first floor. On the following day I met with an acci- 
dent myself, an arch on which I was standing having fallen 
under me, and covered me with the ruins, I examined 
the wall in question on Monday last, and thought it was 
sound. I can form no opinion of the cause of the accident. 
The pulling down the houses of course weakened the wall. 
It never occurred to me that the wall would fall if the 
houses were taken down. There were building: on the 
other side which I thought would have supported it. : 

Mr. Edward Hakewill, district surveyor of St. Paul’s, 
Covent-garden, said,—The premises in question were not 
under my authority. Buildings can be taken down with- 
out my sanction. I inspected the premises, but not 
officially. Iinspected them, supposing that new buildings 
would be erected. The houses in the court were not in @ 
dangerous or dilapidated condition, but were pulled down 
in order to prevent the place being occupied by improper 
persons. The wall appeared to me to be perfectly safe. I 
inspected the walls and premises on the 27th March last, 
and Ilooked with the view of seeing whether there was any 
appearance of danger. I saw one wall which struck me as 
being dangerous, and I reported it to the police. It was 
immediately shored up. Ihave inspected the wall since 
the accident, and it is very difficult to form an opinion as 
to the cause of it. The material of the wall was good for 
the age, but the wall was a very oldone. The materials 
were n»t sufficiently bad to bring down the wall, The re- 
moval of the party-walls which radiated from it at right 
angles would deprive it of much of its support. In m 
opinion, supports should have been put against the wall 
to make up for the party-wall removed by the demolition 
of the houses. I think the necessity of such supports 
would have been palpable to any practical man. The re- 
moval of the party-wall was undoubtedly the cause of the 
fall of the wall, though a well grounded opinion might have 
been formed that the wall would have stood, as it was 
perfectly upright. It has been stated in the newspapers 
that I pronounced the wall as perfectly safe, but I never 
gave any such opinion, and none wasasked of me. 

Mr. William Howse examined—I am a bricklayer and 
builder. I was employed to take down the houses in 
Russell-court, to sell the old materials, and make good the 
wall. I sent to Mr. Hakewill, the district surveyor, and 
he came, but not officially, as he suid he had nothing to 
do with the taking down. Mr. Pasker gave me my in- 
structions, and the job was not done by contract. We 
found that the wall was 3 or 4 feet higher than the stables 
at the other side, and then we found that it we lowered it 
any further we would lay open the stables. The wall ap- 
peared to me to be perfectly upright, and therefore I con- 
sidered it safe. I thought it was sufficiently upright to 
stand without any support. I went to the stables behind 
about twelve months ago, and ascertained that the roofs 
did not rest upon the wall. I was at the premises three 
times on the morning of Good Friday, and no one made 
any complaint to me about the wall. I thought it suffi- 
ciently strong to stand without support; but if I had 
thought otherwise, I would have supplied temporary 
shoring. We removed 3 feet of the x 5 because it light- 
ened it, but we had no misgiving as to its height. It was 
a 9-inch wall all the way down. It was 70 feet long and 
25 feet high. I have had considerable experience in 
pulling down old buildings. I think it must have been 
owing to the badness of the lower part of the wall under 
the mangers in the stables at the other side. 

It was ultimately arranged that the inquiry should be 
adjourned until Friday next, and that in the mean time the 
surveyor of the Duke of Bedford should take the necessary 
steps to have the ruins examined. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


St, Mary’s, West Brompton.—The tower and spire 
of this church, at Bolton’s, in West Brompton, left 
undone in the first instance, have been completed, 
under the direction of Mr. Godwin, by Mr. Myers: 
Mr. Milman was clerk of the works. A view of 
the building will be found in a former volume. It 
is a cross church: an octagon lantern, with four 
windows in it, surmounts the tower, and is itself 
crowned with a lofty stone spire, the angles of which 
are ornamented with ball-flowers. On the parapet, 
at the foot of the spire, are eight kneeling figures of 
angels, executed with much feeling aud skill by Mr. 
Ruddgck. The lantern is open to the church. This 
was objected to in the first case, in the fear that it 
would interfere with the transmission of the preacher's 
voice. Fortunately, however, it does not do so in the 
slightest degree. 

Norwich.—The last of the four sides of the tower 
of Norwich Cathedral is now being restored. The 
first side was restored about twelve years since, and 
the repairs have altogether cost about 2,000/. The 
expense of the works has been defrayed by the dean 
and chapter. Mr. J. Brown is the architect em- 
ployed. 

Yarmouth.—At a recent meeting of the general 
committee of the proposed church on the beach for 
seamen, the several tenders for the work were opened. 
The proposals were as follow: Mr. Cossey, of Lon- 
don, for bricklayers’ and stonemasons’ work, 823/., 
for stone-masonry alone, 408/.; Messrs. Curtis and 
Balls, Norwich, for the whole work, 1,437/.; Mr. 
Key, Yarmouth, ditto, 1,3947.; Mr. Rovt. Pratt, 
ditto, 1,2717.; Mr. Wright, ditto, 1,699/7. 16s.; Mr. 
R. Steward, ditto, 1,246/7.; Mr. H. J. Norfar, car- 
pentery alone, 3987. The tender of Mr. R. Steward, 
being the lowest for the whole of the work, 1,246/. 
was accepted. The work will be commenced almost 
immediately. 

Brockley.—An improvement has recently been 
made in the parish church of Brockley, Somerset. 
The north transept has been enlarged, for the purpose 
of receiving the organ, which has now been placed 
there: the west window and the carved oak screen 





gave evidence as to ordering the hoses to be ‘pulled 





of the gallery are now exposed to view. . 





Pill.—A church and parsonage are about to be 
erected at Pill, near the mouth of the river Avop, 
The late Mr. J. A. Gordon gave a site for the chu 
and the late Mr. Thomas Kington contributed 1,000), 
towards its endowment. 


Peterhead.—The United Presbyterian congrega. 
tion at Peterhead have just contracted for the erection 
of a new place of worship. The contractors are— 
Messrs. Reid and Cheyne, masons; Messrs. A. andJ, 
Lockie, &c. joiners; Mr. Wm. Stewart, plasterer, 
Messrs. Kirton and Merson, slaters. ‘he exact 
amount of the estimates is 1,1667. 10s. The building 
is to be commenced immediately. 


Kilburn.—The foundation -stone of St. Mary’s 
Church, Kilburn, was laid by the Hon. General 
Upton, on the 31st of May, 1856; and on Tuesday, 
the 7th of April, the portion of it that has been 
built was opened for divine service. The nave and 
aisles have been finished, and the transepts covered 
with a temporary roofing, leaving for future erection 
the tower, chancel, and chancel aisles. The style is 
the Decorated English Gothic, and the church will 
seat upwards of 800 persons on the ground-floor, 
Tne cost of the works at present undertaken amounts 
to 4,300/. leaving about 3,500/. to complete the 
structure. 60/. were collected at the offertory, after g 
sermon by the Rev. T. Ainger, vicar of Hampstead. 
The architects were Messrs. Francis; the builder, 
Mr. W. Higgs. 








PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING, 


Durine the last month public examinations, con. 
ducted by the Department of Art, in elementary 
drawing, practical geometry, perspective, and model 
drawing, of two grades of proficiency, have taken 
place in the several district Schools of Art in the 
metropolis. Not only the students of the schools, 
but all who preseuted themselves, were eligible for 
examination, and t» take the rewards. At Rother. 
hithe district School of Art 41 exercises were worked, 
and 6 rewards given; at Lambeth 92 exercises, and 
24 rewards; at Spitalfields 168 cxercises, and 47 
rewards; at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 381 exercises, 
and 107 rewards; at Kensington 548 exercises, and 
184 rewards; at St. 'Thomas’s, Charterhouse, 598 
exercises, and 212 rewards; and at Finsbury 686 
exercises, and 259 rewards. The proportions of 
rewards t) exercises were as follows :—in freehand 
drawing, 4; in practical geometry, 24; in perspec- 
tive, 52; in mechanical drawing, 33; in drawing 
from solid models, 3; and in drawing from memory, 
42. The rewards consisted of drawing-boards and 
rulers, cases of mathematical instruments, colour- 
boxes, and similar objects useful in drawing. These 
were the first public examinations in drawing which 
have taken place in the metropolis, and which it is 
intended shall be held annually. 








SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, ST. JAMES'S- 
STREET, PICCADILLY. 


Tue building now in the course of comple- 
tion at the corner of St. James’s-street, Picca- 
dilly, for the Sovereign Life Assurance Office, 
is interesting, as showing the tendency at the 
present moment to the use of a much larger 
amount of carving for external decoration than 
has heretofore been employed. Few houses, 
indeed, are at this time built in the streets of 
London without some attempt at decoration. The 
building in question, of which we now give & 
view, was built from the designs of Mr. Horace 
Jones, architect. The works were commen! 
at the beginning of October last, and will be 
completed, it is expected, by the end of this 
month. The fronts of the ground and mezz&- 
nine floors, and the cornices and dressings 
the upper part, are executed in Caen stone: the 
facing of the upper part is of Bath stone. 

The lower portion of this building is devoted 
to the uses of the Sovereign Office. The gro 
floor contains the public office, secretary 8 
strong-room, the mezzanine floor the 
room and lobby, directors’ waiting-room, %” 
and the medical officers’ room: the basemel 
contains washing-rooms for clerks, a secom 
strong-room, housekeeper’s apartments, 
cellaragé. The three upper floors are t 
separate sets of chambers, with three rooms, 
and requisite convenience to each set. Fl 

The contract was a little under 4,500/. 5 am 
when completed the total cost, it 1s stated, 
not exceed this contemplated amount. _ oo 

Messrs. Pritchard and Co. of Warwick- P 
Newgate-street, are the contractors. Mr. "!™- 
Farmer, of Lambeth, has executed the carving: 





Mr. Woodfall is the clerk of the works. 
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THE SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, PICCADILLY.—Mkr. Horace Jonzs, ARrcuITECcT. 
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ON HOUSES AS THEY WERE, AS THEY 
ARE, AND AS THEY OUGHT TO BE.* 


A Soctety that for a hundred years has applied 
itself to the encouragement of the judicious applica- 
tion of capital in arts, manufactures, aud commerce, 
needs no apology for considering a few of the results 
of the employment of capital on some buildings and 
in some building operations; that is to say, for con- 
sidering the durability, convenience, and beauty,— the 


other avimal and the cart must have been paid by 
somebody. 

The same comparison may be made with regard to 
houses. A-work by-the late Mr. Hudson Turner, 
which is still! new, and called “Some Account of 
Domestic Atchitecture,” is filled with descriptions of 
houses builtattheeame time as Old Loodon Bridge, 
or eariier, and of houses built from that time to the 
year 1500, whichsare still standing. We need not 

























































cost, profit, and value—which some of our buildings, recapitulate -hislisty: bat, acknowledging the beauty of 
especially dwellings, at present affurd under competi- nearly all’his examples, we will take up the subject at 
tion and iosuffiient education. Any one of these | the beginning ‘obthecsixteenth century, when brick 
subjects offers materials for an evening’s discussion, | WS a fashionable materiel. " 
and, therefore, short explanations and descriptions# We shall fidddthabadarge numberof the timber and 
only can be given: facts and figures must: be takem ofthe-ditck hhosesthabwere built between 1509 and 
as proved; aad ‘there will-only be three--definitionss 1640;s0ill remaiajaedcom mand what may dbtermed 
whichi:must. be borne in mind, viezofithe :buildiagg Coes owen aus like thanandltnn conga 
aa re pg a — iat eamanyja‘newshouse-of-thepresent day: If weeisit 
_A building owner is a privaté-pprsonowhooinvestes : cetomathbeobints cof thedvent.Fite«we-sese 
his money ina building. as a sppeutativayaadcwtoy | aiktuesd:not be-palled ‘doway which<is-more 
erthe building. . ‘ ns snveste hv money in tMimcancbe-said-of the-London that’has been” built 
o mallee’ of-whleh'she-ieeves » without: any, Siuce"1800.. To:say. nothing of ulmshouses dating 
t to the stability -of ‘thecundertdkin — between 1550-1650,-we shall find that houses ‘built 
ert weetegre © aio ene ert before’1 600"in=the Stand, Little Moorfields, Oross- 
whom he is to entrust that'moneyyismne of the most street (Islington), . ee weet, ng 
lamentably ill-educated people: thatthe ~itiquiries sof. eer “etna patio ot Pe 
: 3 bone . nati . , are certainly : " 
Da soe ae ieee Ae et asthe case-with's } st wecshall’ find hbases 1620-80 in Lisieoln’s.inn= 
for building — sdifldeet ee OP PP) fi@de-and Great. Queemstreet, 1637 in Chandos-street,; 
: ; Le . te Covent‘ Gardea;:,1640062 in Clare-markét:; 1657 7?in: 
__ An architect is a personwhosebhsinessit isto kiiow) nacaai5 a mpjeddney aed 1660 in Hattonsgarden 
‘ae his rom the building “thoroughly ‘which ‘hbchas: to i Keeping ly;westward with fishign we ‘fifidy 
Sn Mee ws — t6 proportionths number and: 1878 King's Benvh‘walk, Essex-court;and Farrar’s- 
sizes of the rooms and ‘ther parts stoctheim-usess to buildiiges in7 the» Temple, Arondebstreet, Exeter- 
reg tate re ees topivecbeeuty | strect;:. and Sackville-street; 1680, .the-Old Jéwry; 
oak . aie 4 peor arehatit se gr King-stteet,. St. James’s, Crown-street, Wardour- 
aoe y ‘den of Abi Si wy th LA ws = “é street;and Soho-square; Paper-buildings in the Tém- 
oe outside of ‘the bbildings ;t6 foresee-all’ the’ ple, which: says were so: called’ from: the 
re we iets are ea are slightiessof ‘their construction, 1685, were not re- 
prescribed expense ofthe baildiiy, tochboce amoueet | Dut till 848:. So thit actually houses-built in what 
‘the various methoddaf-see sien ti an ated were thén consideredia slight manver;,have lastédd 
go reputuble that hiv: déeiston: in dliestiren t sate | 180 years; indéedsittwas lately stated< ab an inquest! 
meaning of contraetéand:the quality of ‘the: - sat that’s house wasonlyy200 years old, and therefores 
and lebour comidypicinations wactiia shall’ibes could ‘not have~been supposed to be*idudanger; ins 
binding upom-the :boildiig owner naddhd bhilder: ~~ | fet; ought notte haverallen. This is:aaremarkables 
A batldérisa: a8 Stans teitceg, | Proof’ of! the-extremerdifference betweenthe old and: 
wide, innthb-ol person whose ioe ar P?O*"| the new-houses:; :if‘we'reflect ‘ that ‘a glance through’ 
vont rah ne rrered Laren rand good! the journals of the last ‘fifteen years will show the-fall 
ide eee dthbir results to-the} of shout’as many houses before they were'finished,:as 
the lihestt mee sr mea : ane ee of the old*houses, Yet Neve, in 1708; says, “the: 
which'therarehitect” retin. a . : s*by: greatest objection:-against. London’ houses: (being ‘for 
this cable isethe Sdouieaan decisions ;this,'and the most part btick): is their shightmess, occasioned by. 
ea ee this-builder; | tiedities: (ér-groundarentdy exacted-by the ddndlords, 
Mont cani a ee oe, biolehiyers. mason}: cP) 59:thas féwshhuses;-at-thé:common:raté” of building, | 
a ‘nner Oar dt cverd usterer; painter; 8. last longer: than'the: ground: lewse; i.e about fiftyvor’ 
ecen elite aan eoted:’ hiv "of labour ‘has sixty:ygare; and this-way of buildingyisvery bene« 
building peubluedda-eiagie4 weverremotely; with’ figial'to»ttadds relating to it, for: they never: waut! 
pene '— etnadiienedietea all’! workiinxseogreat’a city; where honses are always 
cme buses rere goodworkiofthey tensirimger building,” Aud probably nmolr of his‘ 
P Theemerchhet a workiof fifty,ypars aga: bservativns appliéddonly to houses on the-outskirts: 
me deo rc shaban ne of!the rena ar we ine time’ 
an agent: : examined: cange-of ‘goods ‘hboses were built,:. as , ReédLion-squarey 
pres a pertioular-market; whichigoods areto ‘be Blt ; Dévonshire-street, Queenssqaare, andd 
- nishbdcby:a-warehouse-thit-dldesunbiktep:mmny of Ghiexb: Sinith:street ; ; 1707-8, King-stteet, Goldene. 
pert has-to-manafictiney or get ‘nrana- ogeure; Qiteen-square; Westminster;, aod Grent! 
rs aaa t ‘Test tocordér:”. This isstherebition of. “etreet; : 1716, New: Bond-street; Condait-4 
e building owner; the architect; and@hbebuildér: | gtgeet;:, and ‘Hanover-square; 1718, Rathbone-place ; 
The merchant does wot know-whabtocexppet; who} 1720, Bedficd-row; betore 1725, King-street; Covent: 
orders that a-cargo of (goodsseuitablé for: a:partivalar. panden 17277 May: Fair; 1730, Oxford-market; 
market should be-shipped ‘without: exantination” from: *Monsstreet, and? South Audley-street; and 
er and-buoh*a warehbose; ;the* goods «mayybo<very } 1739, Orowm: Office-row;:in'the Temple. 
— , pe ppetlbieedds:thh ppet tity mascosattté, OP)  Theage of these houses is clearly marked by the 
ey may ‘andof suohia | fdot; that after 1708 the window-saehes*in“London 
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for freight. . » issthe rebations off ther baildigs and ‘Westminster were i , 
ahh. wees e placed in reveals:by-order‘of 84 
pgs ‘the: builddry without: the-interrention: of: Building: Aat; fifty “yeers: afterwards anew Buildings 


, Abt. he-great incresseof buildings;: 
the Sheticeeree ete been=ceased:iby} guadc tho-order: lortrevenld extended:tosome outtyings 
¢ faetthaeia: ny» ' edduntionandprac- hes; sin’ 1766) Piirliament againsmet‘the great! 


tice, ddringz both ‘which ypga. havee severab! times 


seve serease-of: buildings b}:a new Act ; andin: 1774 came 

ee favourable attention; it hhs*been thestringent cavum Black Act: 
the habitté-exuming, .valuey:, a tere ' About‘1 765) Bérners-street and Goosvenor:phices 
ot ees anddecayy +t haverseen: that} 1770). Great: Riiseelilstreet and Sitisbury-street’; 
ie bases survive renerationsof newones; :thit ne 1975; MavsGdld-owreet: and Stratforddplace; 1778; 
separ generallyvuglys; and : whean pretty mre fre« ssquare;, Pisttand-place, and: the: i 
q a inthe masket whisbithey -cost::. were built. Mianyzof'these streets, bailédl 760-1786, 
Times: hass calledd upon: ite: readérss to: igorousdégi -and leases foreniuety years; 
com ppre® old: Tonddén-bitdge,. fduléyy enough” int hive’ houses ‘thastalthough old-fashioned; are himd< 
— livingefde with! Westurinster: | some; convenient; and4ar.too good tobe-pplled déwa: 
dgay.1750). andd ide;. 1760) both’ The -veryfdandations.of this society’s house are shown’ 
now Som cratchbs. The» fifett ofthibar] to-fdreiguers; though: perhaps: few of my: andiense4 
pe waitiug:to beawept aways a uuisenososome déyy kitow* that‘sach® a* sight: exists: except: tov those 





) remmin:ansinvakids uutit ‘thee ee 


Cae Se ant. TEhlownlaitis iteddas; But withiths-yeari 790 we haveTiste-street ; 1798) 
the fabah ‘one; .beeauseciti embagh to the-Néwsroad; 1800, Alfred-place; Gower-streetjand 
_— ‘down’a " '. There:was-no deodand,.| Buker-street; 1805 ,;Great Sarrey-street, Wade 
T believe, on the human body, but the cost of the | and Riissell-square ; 1810, Bryanstone-square ; 1815, 
Park-crescent ; 1820, Regent’s-park, Burton-crescent 

® Read by Mr. John-W. Papworth; architect, at: fmeeyepedne prey enw : 
Society of , Wednesday, April 15th, Mr. E. me apahe and Regent-street ; or'their neighbourhoods. Regent- 
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workmen employed on it, and Regent-street rubbish 
for a great wonder, it remains. I counted upwards 
of thirty cracks in one wall of a house there. But 
bad as that is, it is not really so bad as much that hag 
been since built,—it stands. 

The public would seem to have a belief that a low 
rent avd a good house, in a good situation, are likely 
to be put before it under the present system of com. 
petition. When the landlord was the builder, ang 
covered four or five acres with houses, it was his ip. 
terest to build all equally well—he could get his rent; 
but wheas he: let that ground to four or more 
builders they cat‘down the cost of construction, in 
ordertocompete with each other for profit out of the 
rents,:which'their own competition made lower than 
them landlord would have asked, and this system of 
eomppetition»is part of the secret of our present bad 
houses: . The other part of the secret is the folly of 
peeplédn-reuting.or buying anything in the shape of 
achouse, without‘knowing, or endeavouring to know, 
aaything aboutit} yetthe public will not hire or buy 
&:piano in the same way.” 

The*usual ‘way of ‘starting a street is to let the 
land: to: that anomalous being, a speculative builder, 
He need not: be~a. builder, or a tradesman in any 
branch of building: indeed, the persons whom I have 
known suceeed best, wereasailory who had succeeded 
to some property, and built two :houses: for £7,000, 
which he sold immediately, in the most vareless,open- 
handed way; for as much each; a« chandlér’s :shop- 
keeper, who bailt a row offdrtyy houses fdr: £300 
each}and solddnearly all of ‘them; bat*none for less 
tian2600 ; and a footman, who built a street’in such 
astyle that at ‘last the tradesmen\: actually refused to 
work any longer: for him, but who-eonsphacestly said, 
int the court’'of law to which! he» suummoned them, 
tenants would‘decupy anything he pytiupy. 

Between: 1760 and 1810: many :streetsavere built 
on a system:which no longer prevailils ;itwas called 
blood for blood ; because if a plumberitéokia piece of 
ground, hecarranged with a brivkldygr,, carpenter, 
| joiner, and painter to put their werk!overthe ground, 
each’ takingy one or more houses fittished with his 
plimbing inwpayment. Of course his lead:wasthin ; 
theebrickworkk was poor ; the rafters ‘and joists were 
weak; and:thérglass and painting disereditable. 

From 1800%o 1825 there was.ncdiiférent ‘system : 
bhilders who gave themselves upjté:the-basiness of 
building streets on speculation, borrowed: of their 
friends andtradesmen, and paid theirdébts according 
to: the sale oftheir houses; thisssyytem:-dropped 
whem the lenders fdund unfibished:-housesdeft on their 
hauds. Since:1825: the-tinvbér merchintsy Xe; have 
lent money t6 the speeulative buildersy,aad¢of course 
the quality. of ‘the materials they supphisdtould not 
beadisputed; btt‘these-persons, espeeiallythe-timber 
| merchants, havea had reason: tésaspect 
collision» between" spgeulative builders: and: ground 
landlords; and are*now more wary, Indeed, the real 
speculator~is often’the landlord who:lets:ground and 
advances-money, in’ the hope that’ thevspeeulative 
builders. would” pnt a:good deal moreauoney'of their 
owaorother-peeple’s in the shape of tanexsses‘on his 
ground; and bpfailing would allow himmasamortgagee 
té2fdreclose ‘and get, at a cheap ratey:cangasses’to be 
fitished: scanspishly and sold cheaply, 

We «see housesbuilt before 1700, at‘ancapparently 
reasonable prive, actually still too gaod:to:be pulled 
down:when 170: years old, and most-ofthem are con- 
sidered good for another forty -years'at ldast ; we see 
many *houses only-intended to-lastfor 1 00:years, new 
fronted; and thése‘also are i god-for at least 
another forty) years; and we*see*manyyhouses that 
were built before’1800, that‘arenow-bemg:tiukered 
in” order to: last*that: times. Bit‘ wealdo:seerwhole 
quarters of ‘ Londdn® consistingz offhbasesdbilt since 
1790, which ‘the-tenants quit fronrabsolite fdar; rows 


exiet’ where:thérepresentatives ofthe bhilders would 
bectéo: happyté-get rid of them éburdens, 
and ‘seit herr interest or net hee leases 
fdrea amere song? . 


| Wiip:our-dwelling-housesindLbnddamresbuilt after 


pet are vizz.an-entrance ppesugey’,a*fronttroom, & 
smallerbackiroom, and a° stdireases biyy itssside, 1s 4 


~ tov many besides > ws ‘phim is no 
Medeoeey, d and healthysoney swhtbresit provides 
a thorough every time the-bkekior:frent‘door 18 
opened;’, but: it: has a» great tendéaogy téontake the 
chimmeys‘smoke;-and- to’ keep;the-hbuse:very;cool in 
winter. Whi; also, theekitéhensshbuld be-plaeed in 
thebasement.is not clear; the wddorsin ‘summer 
carry all’! sorts ‘of seenté< ups ther-staires Indeed, in 


this» respect the 'y small!’ hbusess,likes those 1 
mdéa-town, ‘hheeno~ bhsementss, but have 
itchens in: thesygedy, might: be~ usefilly followed in 


above eachother at the back-of the house, and-all the 
way up. Some good third-rate houses have the stalf- 
case in front, and-gain .a handsome back room, at 
little expense to that in front, but this plan 1s r 








street rubbish was a term well understood by the 


followed. It is also curious that speculative builders 
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never Will pat a ventilator to the top. of ‘the staircase, 
and so the whole heated ~and damaged atmosphere of 
the house is poured’ into ‘the top rooms, which also 
happen to be the“apartments for the invalid and the 





nursery. 5 

There is hardly, a house fit- for’ an invalid in 
London, yet’ almost every second house in a street 
contains. on an average, one invalid.in a year, and all 
the year ronnd. Perhaps.this is one reason why so 
many invalids live abroad, where all their home is on 
one floor, and where there is only one staircase, and 
that avery easy one to descend, in order to get into 
the garden or the street. Back houses, too, are quite 

ne out of fashion, as if our families had nothing to 
do but to sit at the front windows to see the passing 
vehicles. I was much struck, in several of the Bel- 
gian and French towns, .with. the system—of which 
traces may still be seen in the city, viz.—of having a 
carriage entrance; in-whicha porter lives that stops 
all incomers to know their business. He and his wife 
act’ as servants, on occasion, to the inmates of ‘the 
front and back houses. Through the carriage entrance 
I passed intoa pretty; though small, garden (I should 
saythat no carriage except for an invalid entered), which 
separated the front and back dwellings. In compliance 
with continental ‘customs most of these were large 
enough to have‘a-family or two on‘each'floor; but I 
visited where only: one: fantily’ occupied the pretty 
little house. There the porter is answerable for your 
house; you: pat” the key’ on’ your hook-in his lodge, 
and the whole family can leave’ for the best part of a 
summer’s day; week, or’nionth, with’ safety. The 
convenience of this‘system’t6 men living in chambers 
in London is *so* obvious; that’ it is surprising that 
families have not adéptéed:it. The cost of one servant 
is at least’ saved, and” neatly! one:half of another is 
quite saved. The dust and noise'of the streets does 
not‘afféct the back house; and byletting the front one 
for business, the rental-of the ground is much increased. 
There ought to be-a‘stop’put to the barbarous system 
of using basement fléors as: sleeping ‘rooms, and for 
ovens. There is no occasion’ for the great part of our 
bread:to be prepared in‘underground holes, where the 
baker’s men can see nothing except’ by candlelight, 
and which are subject’to all the dirt‘and:effluvia—but 
I need: say-no more-on that‘point. In the best houses 
in certain parts of London, the female-'servants are 
made'to sleep in the basement; It ‘was my business 
to strvey a house near’ Russell-square: the: other day; 
and I found under the entrance passage, with a-window: 
looking (it would not open) into the enclosed ‘shed: 
utider the steps, and a chimney-place: blocked: up, a 
closetin' which two-servants were‘said to sleep. The 
fetid odour was such as‘ the mistress ‘of the ‘house 
apparently thought accidental, and: she was’ good 
enoagh'to explain to’ me‘ that it arose, she thought, 
from the fact that her neighbour’s cistern always kept 
overflowing and made one side of this little bed-room 
rather damp, so damp, indeed, that the plastering 
could not be said to stand upon the wall. To find 
sink-stones with the holes corked up is nothing new 
athome: Perhaps one of the greatest improvements 
in London houses of all ‘sizes; would be'to have the: 
drains ‘laid so near the surface; and so covered by 
boards in their'line; that’ they:could be examined: or 
cleaned ‘without trouble at ‘present ‘ there is nothing 
Which embarrasses me'so’much on surveying’a ‘house. 
If the: floors are taken up’and the drains are clear, 
there ‘is‘great wrath ‘at’ the trouble and expense; if 
réliance is ‘placed on’ the assertion that the drains are 
clean, it by no means follows that they are’either clear 
orsound, and‘ many‘a‘drain has been allowed to leak-its 
contents away ‘into the kitchen floor ‘and the founda- 
tions, from which cause alone there‘ are many damp 
walls in. London. 
_ I shall say ‘nothing abont a‘backwardtess in adopt- 
ug: patent sash-fastenings; calculated’ to render the 
labour: of cleaning the’windéws less’ dangerous; or 
sensible designs for*stovesgratés; or’ speaking-tubes ; 
or ventil»ting-glass ‘in* the’ windows ; or self-fitting 
lock-bandles ; or small'reoms fitted'up'for’a bath or 
baths, where children might upset the’ bath without 
injury to the house, as'is*frequently provided: abroad, 
especially inthe north‘ of’ Europe ; or’ the possibility: 
of making a house-so nearly ‘fiteproof, even if it bean 
old one; that lives should ‘not be lost in case: of’ fire; 


nor of better shutters than'the ugly contrivances now: 
in’ use; nor of lifts; nor‘ of several other things: 
y useful and valuable: yet these are all matters: 
ch'are neglected in-our ‘houses, of the commion as’ 


well as of our better-sorts and’ I am-:inclined to think 

it is becanse an-arehitectis not-employed! Per 
haps we might gofarther, and-say'that if an architect’ 
Weaid to be of no use-except-to increase the cost of 
a house by the-amountof his commission; at all events 
a8 atwatenr, or a.specalative builder; would certainly: 


besure'to do better: You know-that the new streets: 


— are filled — houses that have little or no 
vemence in them,.and: that. the. speculative 
auikder does not seem:to care: a jot for the. sanitary 

social improvements-of the day; but‘you probably 


do not know’the: sort’ of faults committed by those 
men who, loftily sayiug, “ we can do without an archi- 
tect,” think themselves clever enough to direct their 
tradesmen. Houses without staircases, as in Har- 
court-street, Dublin; without‘a front door, as-at a 
house-in Liverpool ; without a door to the drawing- 
room, on which occasion my father was called in bya 
clieut who became my godfather; without light to 
the stairs, which is common’; or virtually cut in half, 
as by a military engineer; are absurdities seldom be- 
lieved, but oftener perpetrated: 

As to competition, the-matter is still worse. The 
public decides that it wants a cottage, a shop, a house, 
a‘school, a parsonage, or other buildings, of which it 
fixes the price. On what grounds it fixes the price 
nobody can say; yet the public, knowing nothing of 
the price of a building, appoints a committee to spend 
this sum in a satisfactory building: whether the com- 
mittee, or a private person, wants the house, &c. the 
following steps are the same. A child who has to 
choose ‘between a large plain cake and a small pretty 
cake, would ask: if they were equally good; but the 
public expects to have its cake the biggest and prettiest 
at the same time, without security as to whether it is 
good at all. So it advertises a competition. 

Where a lawyer, a’ medical man, or a broker, is 
wanted,'the public can be tolerably safe in seeing if | 
the name is onsthe rolls or lists of the respective 
bodies corporate; but when the public requires the 
services of an architect, it accepts as one any person 
who chooses to take ‘the title. Of course, in these 
days of’competition and free trade, an architect on 
the rolls has no right to complain, either that he is 
not employed, or that a person not on the rolls is 
employed; but the’vexatious part of the business is, 
that if the public employs what the profession calls a 
quack; and is deceived, robbed, and ridiculed, it un- 
justly says, ““ What is the use of an architect ?” 

Knowing the desire of the public to have its cake 
large and ‘pretty, men calling themselves architects 
engage in competitions, and send the biggest and 
prettiest designs that occur. He who sends the 
biggest and prettiest is generally successful. Does 
the public believe that the apprentices and clerks of 
architects are capable of answering the purpose ? if so, 
it is as much in the wrong as if it asked a chemist’s 
apprentice to take of a limb or tie an artery. Yet 
one-half of the competitors are pupils, clerks, or 
young men without experience ; now, the public has 
no right to depreciate'a whole procession because the 
apprentices are incapable. A large number ‘of the 
competitors are civil engineers and builders, men’ 
estimable, no_doubt, in their own lines, but no more 
fitted for such competitions than they would think an 
architect fitted to direct the water-supply of'a town, 
or to take a contract for the bricklayer’s work of a 
public building. Does the public believe that the 
biggest and prettiest cake offered to its acceptance at 
the price named, is likely to be good in its constitu- 
tion? A single judge might be so uneducated, but 
half a dozen or a dozen can hardly be so far wrong. 
This is the dilemma, either ignorance or injustice 
chooses a cake made so pretty and so big that it 
cannot be good. 

To avoid this dilemma for public buildings, the 
employment of an architect as judge is the only 
course to adopt, and has been adopted in some cases ; 
but’ the judge may well say that his is’a thankless 
office, when‘as has been™the case, he has conscien- 
' tiously to report that not one of the designs sent in 
by’ the men who call themselves architects, can be’ 
done for the money’; or give’ the accommodation re- 
quired. Then the committee generally throws aside 
| the-award, and makes a choice of its own. 

It may be said that this is all very true of a com- 
mittee, bat that an individual is always equally un- 
fortunate. This, however, can be justly‘and emphati- 
caliy denied. If a private person employs no 
architect, his building may be whatever it will ; if he 





‘employs the first packing-case maker, gardener, 
painter, undertaker, auctioneer, who calls himself an 
architect, let his’ building take’ the consequences: 
Ellesmere-house, Holford-house, of the present day ; 
| Burlington-house, Marlborough-house, of the past, 
| are equally fine buildings, built by selected architects, 
|The clnb-houses are generally built by competition, 
but amongst selected ‘men. only, as was the Royal 
| Exchange ; and at Liverpool the most sensible of the 
| speculators offered handsome prizes to competitive: 
| designs for ‘his’ new street houses. .I shall say. no 
more of architectural competition than that the prin- 
cipal leading architects do -not enter uolimited com- 
petitions, unless: justified by the importance of the 
occasion. Thus, in-the approaching competition for 
the: Government offices, the public will-not have the 
advantage of.the-skill of half.a dozen of our best 
men; and thus, also, but a few established. names" 
of repute’ are -attached-to- the forty-six sets of draw- 
ings now exhiviting. at King’s College-for the Con- 
stantinople-Church.* 








* To be continued, 
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PROPOSED ILLUSTRATIONS OF WREN’S 
FIRST DESIGN FOR ST. PAUL’S. 


I REJOICE in learning from Mr. Rogers, that the 
drawings for the work I suggested are already pre- 
pared ; and it is, therefore, the more to be expected, 
that the profession will bestir itself in bringing about 
the desired issue. All-sufficient as the present cathe- 
dral is for the justification of Wren’s high fame, it is 
yet, without a knowledge of circumstances, an imper- 
fect witness ; being, after all, no more than a com- 
promise between his genius and the compulsory 
meddling of those who enforced him ‘to~ preserve the 
old cathedral plau, in the hopes of‘ restored 
Catholicism. 

It may be observed, that the hypercritical objec- 
tions taken to the building as erected, will not be 
found applicable to his “ favourite model,” which, 
for originality of conception, no less than for artistic 
judgment, is, perhaps, without an equal in modern 
design. 

The proposed“work, in‘these days -of ithngraphy 
need not be very expensive. A clever artist would 
be required for the anticipated effect’ of the views ; 
but the elevations and ‘sections ‘might be in outline ; 
and there would be no occasion’ for minute detail. if 
Mr. Rogers could but obtam the estimated cost of 
such a publication, the Bui/der-would soon show, by 
the respouse to an-appeal-for subscribers, whether the 
publication might be safely ‘ventured on ; and, hoping 
the “great ones” of the profession will lead the 
thousand little ones to follow in their wake towards a 
consummation so devoutly to be wished, I wait to 
forward my real name, as one of the least lovers, 
though not the least loving. of the great and good Sir 
Christopher, Ex-ARCHITECT. 








PUBLIC OFFICES COMPETITION. 


Ir there was ever a competition in which. justice 
should prevail over all other considerations it is the 
present. Marvellous reports are: abroad as to the 
money expended by competitors, but what is that com- 
pared with the thought—the labour of minds .that 
have worked on the architectural problems of the 

ear? 

Sir B. Hall has no simple duty, before him, and one 
of no slight importance: for the result, architects will 
watch with fear and hope.. Observe on what a thread 
that result hangs: as it is not possible to:estimate ex- 
actly any»man’s favour of or prejudice against a parti- 
cular style, so will it be difficult or not possible to 
nominate judges who shall be- absolutely impartial 
and disinterested in their verdict; a: slight'excess of 
the Gothic’ element among -them,.and a majority of 
the designs selected. as’ the best-are Gothic, and the 
same with regard to the Classic. : 

Names of men knowa-and- honoured- appeared as 
judges in the late Constantinople.Chureh competition, 
but bearing in mind'the. “instructions,” can it be said 
that the result has been-wholly satisfactory ? The selec- 
tionof the judges is a ease of extreme difficulty: isthere 
not yet time, and is it not an occasion worthy to have. 
the suggestions..and ‘opinions, on the point, of those 
whose interests.are deeply involved—the profession ?' 

Despite the opinion of -those who‘ insist that per- 
spective drawings are absolutely indispensable for the 
proper understanding of au architectural design, it seems 
to be little more, little less, than.a money question, 
There are artists who.can make-a plain stone wall 
look like — anything but.a plain stone wall; and 
the competitor, be he professional.or amateur (in the 
present case there are more than one of the latter), who 
can secure the said artist to tint his drawings, does so 
because he knows-he then bas a better chance of 
gaining a prize than he who could not afford an un- 
limited sum to purchase an effect, and to have the 
plain stone wall ‘look’ like — anything but a plain 
stone wall. ons 

Besides, who. is to say how far a perspective is 
cooked ”’—to look as it ‘should, not as it will? Suck 
things-are done, And’ there'are few even profes- 
sional arehitects who can’wholly resist the favourable 
impression’ produced by views* tinted as we~ have 
lately seen them; for example, the Liverpool Library 
and Constantinople Church. 

Why allow him who merely spends more money in’ 
the cause this ‘fatal advantage’over those who have 
worked day and night, night and’ day, with Jove, not 
willing to 6uy the honour and fame they seek ? : 

What houourable objection’ can there be to’with- 
drawing the perspectives until after the award, which’ 
then with justice on the part of the judges-must be 
fair, and ‘whomrsuch a course ‘would most effectually 
preserve from committing even unconsciously a great 
wrong: Keep back'the views forthe present. Attach! 
the ‘names-of the competitors, and let all’ that’is done 
be‘open-to the world. Does*not the motto principle 
itself ‘assume the influente’of name, an influence that’ 
it ‘has no‘ power to-rendér nv; > for whd canuot af 
a glanee- the designs of ‘Eminent Architects,” 
to say nothing of private’views and- dinners’ before 
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the designs were sent in? Away with the motto 
mockery ! 

On dit, that all designs prepared in defiance of the 
instructions will be at once repacked and returned to 
their owners—would it not be well to have them ex- 
hibited—of course, as excluded from the competition ? 
If all that is told is to be believed, and the Chief 
Commissioner does not utterly ignore the instructions 
and plan of the site issued by himself, many of the 
designs received will go to the “excluded from the 
competition ” screen. ‘The site is somewhat irregular, 
but presented little difficulty to those who at once 
made it rectangular, not forgetting to take their 
dimensions on the /onger sides. Some have projected 
the official residence into the park far beyond the line: 
others, competing for one office only, leave no space 
on which the other could by avy possibility be erected. 
It will be too late to point out these things after the 
decision. 

When the day comes where will these designs be ? 
Where should they be but on the “excluded from the 
competition ” screens ? 

But is the on dit a pleasant dream—a myth ? for it 
is also said, that all the drawings sent will be received, 
and, that deviations from the instructions will xo¢ 
exclude from the competition. If so, alas! for out- 
line and Licut Brown Inp1an Ink. 








IMPROVEMENT OF PAINT IN THE 
-. METROPOLIS. 


THE other day the City authorities discovered a 
pipe from the gas-works near Vauxhall-bridge dis- 
charging their foul refuse into the middle of the 
Thames—thus giving forth, in that neighbourhood, a 
volume of sulphuretted hydrogen, enough to account 
for the blackness of all the painted fronts from 
Vanxhall-bridge towards Belgravia which has this 
wiuter shown itself so fully. 

The use of sulpharic acid, both in the reduction of 
the blue into white lead, and the universal use of it in 
clearing linseed oil, will account for the readiness 
with which this destructive element combines with 
the paint. May I, therefore, beg the favour of your 
urging the manufacturer to use a purer acetic acid, 
and which may now be had free from either sulphuric 
or nitric acid, as also to use Mr. Binks’s process to 
purify the oil. This plan was fully described last 
autumn at the Society of Arts; because lead properly 
prepared, and mixed with pure linseed oil, will resist 
even this scourge. Davip G. Larne. 


— 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE FOUNTAIN. 


Wuetuer the new library in the Middle Temple 
should be built on the site of the fountain or not, may 
be fitly discussed in the But/der : it is however a sub- 
ject for the exercise of a mature, refined, and unpre- 
judiced judgment, and should not be approached with 
a temper in which personal detraction and vituperation 
ere prominent, and art is made the vehicle for dis- 
paragement and abuse. Not one of your readers, the 
architect, engineer, operative, or artist, will read with- 
out pain the unqualified terms of disrespect used by 
Mr. Paternoster against a body of men, eminent for 
respectability and learning, who are now engaged in 
the noble work of promoting and enshrining know- 
ledge; and that gentleman who has made so unfavour- 
able a début in a journal devoted to the promotion of 
art and science, should be cautioned that he obtrudes 
among a class who will not receive invective in the 
garb of art, and who eschew at once the bitter garnish 
of calumny, however adroitly it may be commixed and 
concealed in the mess which he proffers to them. 

PaTER ABRAHAM. 














STREET RAILWAYS, 


_ Mr. T. W. RamMett, C.E. ina pamphlet just pub- 
lished by Stanford, of Charing-cross, suggests “A 
new plan for Street Railways.” 

He proposes that the railways shall ran through 
the streets on a level with the first floors of the 
houses, and simply consist of girder-rails and an atmo- 
apherio tube between them, the three constituents of 
the line being firmly framed together and supported at 
a height of 14 feet (or more if the gradients require it) 
above the street surface by a single row of cast-iron 
columns, placed generally alongthe line of the kerb-stone 
of the foot-pavements, the columns to be secured to 
cylinders of cast iron sunk deep into the ground and 
solidly imbedded in concrete. The guage he would 
have to be only of a standard width of 3 feet 9, and 
the carriages (for passengers ouly) of the lightest pos- 
sible description, much nearer to the level of the 
rails than at present, and constructed with special 
reference to the avoidance of noise: each carriage to 
hold from 80 to 60 persons. The lines would be 
accessible at frequent stations either built expressly 
or formed out of houses already existing, with stair- 
cases leading to waiting-rooms on the first floor, level 
with and open to the platform, 


The advantages of his scheme Mr. Rammell thus 
sums up: it is simple and compact, yet strong; will 
occupy little lateral space and not interrupt the street 
traffic nor the communication between street and pave- 
ment, the intercolumniations being wide and each 
column of small diameter: neither light nor air 
would be obstructed: the appearance would not be 
inelegant: the whole might be so readily erected or 
taken down as to be practically moveable, and hence 
easily alterable according to circumstances, neither 
erection nor alteration interfering with the street 
traffic : lastly, its cost would not be excessive. 

The projector. also proposes certain modifications 
or adaptations of the atmospheric principle of pro- 
pulsion, to insure certainty and economy of working, 
into which we have not room to enter. 








THE DWELLINGS OF THE LONDON POOR. 


Si1r,—The recent report made by Dr. Letheby to 
the City Commissioners of Sewers, was much called 
for, and will do good. It presents a frightful picture, 
and will, doubtless, startle many who have not 
already given attention to the subject. It has been 
referred to very extensively by the daily press, at 
which, of course, as one wishing the evils set forth 
should be remedied, I rejoice greatly ; nevertheless, it 
does exasperate me, and must dishearten many, to find 
the press have taken up this report as if neither you 
nor any other person had written on the subject before. 
Tney speak as if these filthy and frightful facts were 
now made known for the first time: they ignore the 
circumstance that four or five years ago you dragged 
into the light of day the very places, Plumtree-court, 
Rose-alley, &c. &e. which Dr. Letheby now very pro- 
perly again brings forward, and described minutely 
the miserable condition of their occupants, and the 
unavoidable consequences of forcing men and women 
to herd in such dens. Now that public attention is 
again awakened to the magnitude of the evil, and the 
vital necessity for change, it -is to be hoped that 
something will be done. Do not relax in your endea- 
vours. AN ENGINEER. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On the 7th inst. Mr. G. P. Bidder, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair, the paper read was “On the Lay- 
ing of the Permanent Way of the Bordeaux and 
Bayonne Railway,” by Mr. F.R. Conder. A detailed 
description was given of the construction of the per- 
manent way, as well as of the series of operations that 
was necessary for its completion. It appeared that 
althongh called “ Voie Brunel,” the principle adopted 
was in no way identical with that of the Great 
Western and other broad-guage English railways ; 
the only resemblance being the use of a bridge rail, 
and the longitudinal position of the short pieces of 
timber that supported the rails, which were litile 
more than half’ the dimensions of those used on 
English railways. 

On the Great Western lines the stability of the way 
was effected by the housing of the transoms iuto the 
longitudinals, and by tie-bolts which were passed 
through the latter, and were firmly secured to the 
former; and the continuity of the longitudinal tim- 
bers was secured by a sort of dowel called a “ joint- 
plate,” which had been found in practice to unite the 
ends of the timbers with a degree of solidity that 
could hardly have been expected, but which was an 
essential condition in the system. On this Bourdeaux 
and Bayonne line, unfortunately, all these precautions, 
which a long experience in England had proved to be 
necessary, were omitted. The short longitudinal tim- 
bers were merely laid end to end on the transoms, 
the rails were laid on and rivetted to the joint-plates, 
and the only tie between the outer and the inner rail 
was effected by the bolts, which passed vertically 
through the rail, the longitudinal timber, and the 
transom. 








ST. MARTIN’S DISTRICT SCHOOL OF ART. 


A Sorree, arranged entirely among the students 
of this school, was held on the 8rd_ instant, 
the Rev. W. G. Humphrey, -of St. Martin’s, 
in the chair. A collection of paintings, draw- 
ings, &c. contribnted by Messrs. Ruskin, Bur- 
chett, Collier, Casey, and by some of.the students 
themselves, covered the walls. The meeting was 
addressed by Mr. Cruikshank, who deeply regretted 
that he had not had such opportunities of early art 
study as could be now obtained. Mr. Ruskin next 
delivered a lengthened address, in which he mainly 
dwelt upon that power of eye and mind which the 
practice of drawing gave; and then on the chemistry 
of painting ; in the course of his remarks on which 
he touched on doctrines, rather more poetical than 
orthodox, ia which phosphorus, sulphur, and carbon, 
and even the gas we burn, were regarded as metals, 
which some of them, after all, may eventually turn 








out to be. In respect to the air, however, of which 


he also spoke, his doctrine was both poetical and true, 
The air he regarded as the soul of everything, which 
required tobe “burnt” into themere|the metals orother 
combustibles could in general be made of much use in 
art. Man himself lived more on this soul of the earth 
than on its body. The air of which he spoke, of course, 
was oxygen—the vital air and the supporter of all 
“burning.” It was by this air, he observed, that many 
art materials, such as colours, were prepared from the 
metals and other combustible bodies. Perhaps Mr, 
Ruskin himself may not be aware that some of the 
ancient chymists were not only well acquainted with 
oxygen (notwithstanding assertions to the contrary), 
but called it the soul of the world, and hydrogen the 
spirit. The meeting was subsequently addressed by 
Mr. Burchett, the head-master of the Normal school, 
The soirée was enlivened by music as well as eloquence, 
and passed off with spirit and éclat. 





SOUND THROUGH WALLS AND FLOORS.* 


Wit you kindly allow me space for one or two 
observations on that part of the leading article in 
your last number which has reference to the trans- 
mission of sound through floors. 

Floors formed with iron joists and concrete, like 
those formed with brick arches, transmit sound by 
contact, wader certain circumstances ; but the cir- 
cumstances under which they do so form quite the 
exception to the general application of this principle 
of construction in dwelling-houses: when a finished 
surface of cement, or other solid material, is laid down 
upon the concrete, and the structure ceiled underneath, 
so that the whole forms a solid, homogeneous mass, 
sound is undoubtedly freely transmitted ; but, instead 
of this being the general custom, in forty-nine cascs 
out of every fifty, the floors of rooms constructed on 
this principle are finished with a doarded surface, 
leaving a hollow space between the flooring-board and 
the top of the concrete; and, besides this, in the 
majority of cases of superior rooms, a second hollow 
space is obtained by attaching a counter ceiling below, 
for which the structure affords ready facilities; the 
furthr advantage of this latter mode of construction 
being that there is no contact between the iron and 
the plaster, and consequently no risk of the ceiling 
being discoloured. 

The floors of the 2ew house at Balmoral are formed 
in this manner, and for all practical purposes the con- 
struction is sound-proof. It is, in fact, like a brick 
wall battened on both sides. 

As illustrative of the difficulty of preventing the 
transmission of sound through a solid body, however 
thick, I may mention the fact that in some of the old 
prisons in France, where the walls were nearly 15 feet 
thick, the prisoners found means of communicating 
with one another through them. 

JAMES BARRETT. 








SCENERY, MUSIC, &c. 


Italian Opera-House, Lyceum.—Short as the time 
has been since the Lyceum was closed on its dramatic 
manager, Mr. Gye has contrived to re-decorate the 
whole of the interior in a quiet, tasteful manner, and 
to introduce various improvements before the curtain, 
tending to the comfort of the audience—a point very 
much neglected, by the way, in most of our theatres. 
I Puritani was the opera with which the season was 
commenced ; and never did Grisi sing and act, even 
iu her palmiest days, with more admirable effect. 
Mr. Beverley has painted a scene of beehives and 
flowers, for a new divertissement, Les Abeilles, which 
is pretty and quaint. 

Haymarket Theatre. —The only extravaganza 
brought by Easter will be found at this house, under 
the care of Mr. Buckstone. It is written by Mr. 
Talfourd—called “ Atalanta; or, The Three Golden 
Apples,” and gives occasion, as all our readers will 
see at once, for some Greekish scenery, in the pre- 
paration of which “The Winter’s Tale” at the 
Princess’s has not been overlooked. In the Royal 
Drawing-room, for the sake of lightness, probably, 
the type is departed from, and slight coupled Alham- 
braic columns, with an Order of Caryatides above, are 
substituted. In the last scene, Doric temples, 12 
fairy colours, wonderful palm-trees, and living statues, 
form what Mr. Talfourd might perhaps have the bold- 
ness to call a palm-and-stonian coalition, while they 
delight the house, and do honour to Mr. Calleott. 
——There is some truth‘ul scenery in Mr. Bayle 
Bernard’s exciting drama, “A Life's Trial,” which 
precedes the extravaganza, such as the “ Beach : 
Tenby,” the “George Inn Yard, Southwark, - 
a view in the Borough. A villa on Richmond-hill, 
with the Thames below, is charmingly tone¢, but i. 
marred by the erroneous perspective in the practicable 





* Three several correspondents inform us that pos. ? ny 
succeeded in producing a material whereby all = ; 
be deadened. When we know something more abou 





inventions we may speak of them, 
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of the building—the porch, the lines of which 
contradict all the rest of the structure. We mention 
this the more particularly, as it is a mistake often 
made on the stage. The piece itself is very interest- 
ing, and is contradicting the critics of the first night, 
who pronounced it a failure. 

Burford’s Panorama. — Assisted by Mr. Selous, 
Mr. Burford has painted a very excellent picture of 
Moscow, with its Kremlin, 500 churches, gardens, 
and rivers. The foreground towards the north is oc- 
cupied by the procession accompanying the Emperor 
into the fortress-palace. On the plateau formed by 
the highest ground, are seen the three Cathedrals of 
the Assumption, the Annunciation, and St. Michael, 
two of the vast imperial palaces, and the singular 
tower of St. John, with the far-famed great bell 
of Moscow at its base; also the treasury, arsenal, 
two large monasteries, and several of the other 
churches of the Kremlin; together with a long line 
of the walls, two of the principal gates, and many of 
the towers and spires by which they are adorned. It 
is admirably painted, and gives a striking notion of 
the amount of wealth which has been lavished hy a 
despotic sovereign, on’ this, the heart of all Russia. 
Many of the buildings are characterised by vast size, 
a profusion of domes, and a barbaric profusion of or- 
aament. 





FHiscellanea. 


Mz. THACKERAY AND Scottish Art.— At the 
dinner given to this gentleman in Edinburgh the 
other day, Mr. Thackery proposed “The Fine Arts 
and the Royal Scottish Academy.” In the course of 
his speech he said, “I assure you that I have been a 
constant visitor at the building with the Doric pillars 
not far off, for I have spent no less than 1s. 6d. for 
various catalogues, and I have come away with the 
strong idea that the battle between the lion and 
unicorn is not altogether decided, and that I do not 
know what colours ought to have precedence on the 
pallet, and whether it should be those of England or 
of Scotland. Iam perfectly certain of this, however, 
that the President of our Acade:.y could not paint, 
and would own himself that he could not paint, so, 
good a portrait as the President of yours. I am per- 
fectly certain that there is a certain Francis Grant in 
London who could paint a picture as well as any 
Scotchman out of London, or any man in almost any 
other country. I know that one of our chief painters 





Sanitary Conprtion oF St. LuKr’s, CHELSEA. 
—A “ general report upon the sanitary condition of the 
parish of St. Luke, Chelsea, during the year 1856, by 
A. W. Barclay, M.D. Medical Officer of Health for 
Chelsea,” has been printed by order of the Vestry. 
The results are, on the whole, favourable, notwith- 
standing the bad state in which some of the more 
crowded districts of this suburban parish still subsist. 
The rate of mortality fur all Chelsea appears to be to 
that of all London nearly as under 23 is to over 24. 
Nearly 4,000 houses were inspected, 3,600 by re- 
gular visitation by the inspector of nuisances: 1,191 











Tue River THaMes.—A blue-book has ap > 
containing the copy of a report made to the First 
Commissioner of Works by Commander Burstal, R.N. 
on the state of the river Thames between Putney and 
Rotherhithe, dated the 27th January, 1857. The Com- 
mander gives a scientific detail of the changes which 
have taken place, including the great alteration in the 
low-water surface of the Thames above London- 
bridge, doubtless consequent on the removal of the 
cld bridge in 1832. From this report it appears that 
the bed of the river has deepened considerably since 
1823, the average deepening at each station between 

















sanitary improvements have been reported on as| Putney and London-bridge varying from 2 feet to 
finished, and others as in progress. The small streets 9 feet 6 inches. The greatest change noticeable in 
and courts bordering on Leader-street, and extending | the river bed among the bridges is at Blackfriars and 
down to Bond-street and College-place, west of the | Westminster, and a strong disposition to the same is 
Marlborough-road, have an unenviable pre-eminence | evidenced at Southwark. From two cross sections 
in the midst of many bad districts, and give the made on the site of the old London-bridge, it appears 
largest ratio of mortality from epidemic causes. The | that the whole of its piers and foundations have been 
worst places in this district itself, are Little College- | removed to a level of 294 feet below Trinity datum, 
street, Oakham-street, and Wickham-place. In the in a line with the centre arch, which corresponds with 
last, each house consists of four small rooms, with an | the depths of the present bridge, and as tar as All- 
average of eleven inhabitants cach, or more than three | hallows’-wharf above it, and 2 feet higher than the 
families. In Little College-street, one house of twelve general depths in the Pool, 600 feet below it. From 
rooms, contains forty inhabitants. A new landlord, | these facts, and from the solid nature of the material 
however, has done much for this street. Overcrowd- | of which the old foundations are composed, it appears 
ing seems to be one of the greatest evils in Chelsea, | evident that the natural scour of the river has been 


















this part of the metropolis containing an immense 
number of small houses subdivided amongst poor 
peop'e. 

GNoLL CoLLEcE, VALE or NEATH.—A scheme 
for the establishment of a scientific college for 200 
students, from sixteen to eighteen years of age, at 
Gnoll Castle, in South Wales, is in progress. The 
course of instruction is to extend over three years, and 
to include mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
natural aud human history, and design; the final 





courses comprising trigonometrical surveyiog, me- 
chanical art, steam-power, and projectiles, traction, 
&c.; sanitary science, mining and metallic maunfac- 
tures, commerce, letters, &c.; aud construction and 
| decoration. Every student is to pass through the 
introductory courses, while the intermediate and 
| final courses will be selected for the students accord- 
ling to their special pursuits. The fees for each 
| student, board and residence inclusive, will be two 
‘hundred guineas a year. The situation for such a 
' college is advantageous, both from its seclusion and 
‘its healthfulness, as well as from its locality, sur- 
‘rounded by various industrial works, particularly in 


—one of our naturalistic school—comes to draw his ™tals and minerals, quarries, limestone, &e., and 
inspiration from Scotland, and that he finds his most | connected, at the same time, with the manufacturing 
noble rocks, his most beautiful lakes, his most splendid | districts, and with the metropolis, by railway, a station 
deer, and his most wonderful heather here. I know | of the South Wales live adjoining the park of Gnoll 
that a week ago I shook hands with a young painter, | Castle. Much, however, will depend on the way in 
a leader of the Young England school in Perth, and | which the scheme is carried out, as respects pro‘essors, 
that he last year found his autumn leaves, and his 20d so forth. From the prospectus it does not appear 
beautiful grass, and his glorious sunset, worthy of | that the teachers have yet been selected or appointed ; 
Giorgione himself, by the banks of the Tay. I know | 2F are the president, wardens, and secretary, who are 


the young Queen of the French naturalistic school 
came into your country, and has fallen in love with 
it, and has taken away from it a little ark of her own, 
carrying with her many of your animals. I cannot 
say what particular power it may be in your country 
which creates this immense attachment, but I begin, 
T assure you, to feel it myself. What vitality is it in 
the air which causes all you Scotchmen to have such 
an intense nationality ? Not that your artists cannot 
go to other places than to Scotland. Yesterday, in 
the course of one of those visits of which I spoke to 
the Royal Academy’s Exhibition, I was taken by 
Lauder into the sacred garden of Olivet. I wandered 
also with Harvey back into old times, and saw dear 
old John Bunyan standing at the gate of Bedford 
Gaol. I passed a little door, and there I was away 
from John Bunyan, but Harvey was carrying me on 
still, and I stood on the deck of Columbus’s caravel, 
and we looked out and saw land across the Atlantic. 
Then I went with Noel Paton, who led me on to the 
moonlit regions of fairyland, and looked at the beau- 


tiful crowds of creatures that danced, and frisked, and | 


gambolled around Oberon and the beautiful Titania. 
Then he brought me away from that fairy place into 
a place still more pleasant—from fairy land into love 
land—and I beheld a young couple sitting in uncom- 


to control the establishment, named in it. From what 
| we know, however, of those who are concerned in the 
proposition, we augur well. 

CoMPLETION OF COVENTRY SEWERAGE: TREAT 
to Workmen.—Nearly 100 workmen of Messrs. 
| Tomlinson, Harpur, and Harpur (Derby), with some 
| friends, members of the Town Council, and officers of 
| the Local Board of Health, lately celebrated the com- 





arrested at and near this point, and, consequently, 
the safety of the present structure preserved. Yet 
the ebb stream is so strong in the Pool as to cause 
a small and sufficient scour. The bulk of the volume 
is filled with a series of transverse sections. 

SEWERAGE OF Paris.—The Prefect of the Seine 
has just presented a report to the municipal council 
of Paris on the subject of a large tunnel sewer, to be 
formed in such a manner as to carry off the water 
which in rainy seasons inundates some quarters of 
Paris, particularly the Faubourg Montmartre, Rue de 
Provence, Chaussée d’Antin, and neighbourhood. 
The document states that the surveys made establish 
that the very slight fall of the river at Paris, where 
in fact the bed of the Seine is nearly on a level, ren- 
ders it impossible t> prevent the waters, when high, 
from flowing up into the sewers. The prefect con- 
ceived the idea of turning to acconnt the bend in the 
river, which, about Asniers, approached near enough 
to Paris to serve as an outlet for the sewers of 
the quarters on the right bank about two métres 
lower than the grand sewer which runs into the Seine 
at Chailot. The report then goes on to describe how 
this new sewer is to be formed. The expense is es- 
timated at 3,480,000f. Within Paris it would form 
a tunnel, and beyond the fortifications a covered cut+ 
ting. The sewer is to be 6 métres wide, and high 
enouzh for boats to pass. One of the causeways at 
the side will have rails laid down for waggons, by 
which hereafter a general system of carrying off the 
soil from the water-closets in Paris may be established. 
Three years will be required for the execution of the 
work, and the prefect concludes his report by propos- 
ing a credit of 1,200,000f. for the first year’s opera- 
tions. 

SALopIAN SocrEty FoR Improvine CoNDITION 





or Inpustr1AL CuiassEs.—The principal objects 
' which the promoters of this society intend to aceom- 
‘plish are habits of cleanliness, by the erection of 
| public baths and wasbhouses on improved plans, and 











































: neenaes | the construction of model cottages for families. - It is 
ge ay "St Mary's Hall, eee: dae intended to establish bracch societies in Staffordshire 
| Harpar presided. During the execution of the con- and the adjoining counties, and prospectuses have 
| tract, the contractors have laid in branch drains for been issued by the directors. The liability of the 
‘about 1,000 houses at the private expense of nearly shareholders is limited by royal charter. 
| 400 owners. These, together with the contract,em-| THE GIBBON CARVINGS ON THE ALTAR-SCREEN OF 
| brace a total length of 26,000 yards, or about 15 Sr. James’s Cuurcn, Piccapiniy.—Learning that 

miles, of sewers and drains, consisting of pipes of 3,|Mr. Lock, of Leamington, had written to you, 
4, 6, and 9 inches in diameter, and brick sewers vary- | stating himself to have been the executant of the 
ing from 12 inches in diameter to 3 feet 6 inches restoration of these beautiful carvings,—a work that 
high and 2 feet 6 inches wide, and are placed in the had been wrongly attributed, in the paper on St. 
ground at depths varying between 3 and 21 feet. In James’s Church supplied by me and printed in your 
the line of the sewers nearly 200 chambers have been | number of the 14th of February, to two foreigners, I 
built to facilitate inspection, flushing, and cleansing | repaired to the gentleman on whose information I 
when necessary, and numerous street gullies have also | had recorded the incident. This gentleman was at 
been constructed. The cost of the works was deter- | the period referred to connected with the manage- 
mined by a schedule of prices ranging from 4s. to 25s.| of the church; and he states, that during the pro- 
























per yard. 


monly close conversation under the gleams of Hesperus,| THE Iron TrapE.—At the quarterly meetings at 
that bright star, who I am sure would wink at what | Walsall, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and Dudley, 
that couple were going to do next.” the quotations of last quarter have been upheld, and 

ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF ScoTLAND. — At! the accounts were much more promptly met than 
the last meeting of the Architectural Institute of Scot- was expected, from the great difficulty of obtaining 
land, held in their hall in George-street, Edinburgh, | advances except at ruinous rates of interest. It was 
Mr. Smith, architect, in the chair, Mr. D. Cousin read stated that some makers had reduced bars 10s. per 
the second part of a paper on “‘ Jeffrey’s Theory of the ‘ton, but the prices of last quarter were confirmed. The 
Beautiful,” Beauty he considered under three heads — , demand for pig-iron is said to be considerable, prices 
moral, intellectual, and material. Moral beauty con- averaging from 4/. to 4/. 10s.; for superior qualities, 
sisted in truth and goodness, and our sense of it arose 5/. Notwithstanding the great number of furnaces 
from the relations springing out of those elements. | and other works in operation, many more are sprirg- 

tellectual and material beauty arose from the ele- ‘ing up, the most important of which are those now 
ments of adaptation and order, including proportion, in course of erection by Lord Ward in the neighbour- 
umber, symmetry, &. and our sense of it from the hood of Dudley. These are capable of employing an 
Telation of these qualities. | immense number of hands. 





| gress of the general works of repair then going on in 
‘the church (under the direction of Mr. Mayhew), he, 
day after day, saw the men engaged on the Corvin 
and he “took them, from their appearance, to be 
| foreigners.” However, having casually heard that 
on some part of the screen there was an inscription—~ 
‘invisible to general observation—recording the cir- 
cumstance, I, with the assistance of one of the 
' beadles, made a search, and, at length, discovered it, 
' written on the inside of the pelican’s nest, and it runs 
' thus :— This carving was restored with 850 pieces, 
by G. Lock and G. Kent, 1846.” It will be as well 
to notice this fact, when you can spare a corner so to 
do, and thus give Mr. Lock the credit due to him, of 
having executed, in the instance referred to, a very 
meritorious work.—Freperick Crane, Church- 
| Warden of the Parish of St. James, Westminster. 
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> ComprTITION —The Colchester Burial 
hearing, doubtiess;‘that' the building trades are 
not-at this:moment: very busy in the great metropolis 
atid ite neighbourhood, ‘have kindly aud compassion- 
given \ them something «to do, as will be seen 
fromthe following advertisement : — “To Builders : 
"The Colchester Burial Board are about to enter into a 
contract for’ the erection of the assistant’s cottage 
upon the burial-gronnd, in the Mersea-road, for a sum 
not-execeding' 120/. All persons willing to undertake 
the erection of the same are-requested to send proper 
drawings, pluns, sections, ‘and specifications, together 
witha tender for the same, to me, the undersigned,” 
&c.‘&c. The drawings, plans; sections, specifications, 
and tenders ‘to be without real name, but distin- 
guished by some private mark, with the name of the 
atithor in-an:accompanying sealed: envelope, referring 
tothe private mark, which-will not be opened until 
after the-sclection is-made: it will not be incumbent 
onthe Board to aecept: the: lowest tender.” The 
arehitects,: whom the builders will of course consult as 
to the drawings, plans, sections, and specifications, 
will ‘thus come also «in, at least indirectly, fora 
share of the patronage of the Colchester Burial Board. 
Perhaps, too, by a little working on their kindly feel- 
ings,‘ the Burial Board might even be induced to 
provide the successful competitor -with a corner of 
their premises in which he could lie down comfortably 
and “take his rest” at the close of his labours. 


“Gas.—The Imperial Gas Company. of London has 
just held its half-yearly meeting. The profit from 
gas-rent for the half-year-was 10,000/. over the half- 

ear corresponding in 1835, and 10 per cent. was 

ivided.——A meeting took: place at Brentford last 
week, to hear a letter read from the Gas Company, 
containing proposels to reduce the price of gas from 
6s. per 1,000 feet (present .price), to 5s. 6d. per 
1,000, from Midsummer next. It was thonght 
desirable to call a public meeting of the gas consumers 
of the town, as early as possible, in order that the 
matter might be brought before them. 


‘Correr-Roastinc at Home.—The reason why 
the flavour of coffee is so superior in: France to that 
erally put wp,with in England does: not proceed 
the excessive adulteration .in. practice here so 
much as: from the system adopted in preparing the 
infusion. ‘The secret is, that the coffee-berry is only 
toasted: immediately “before being «required for «use, 
and:in amall quantities at.a time ; while here, it is kept 
in porous bags, sometimes as long.as.a fortnight after 
being roasted. Amongst the many scientific men and 
mechanical minds who peruse your valuable serial, 
gome one may, I -should think, be found who could 
imvent a roasting-apparatus that might be affixed to 
the common - roastiog-jack used in cooking. Very 
many persons whose means are.small possess a jack ; 
for they are now comparatively inexpensive, and a 
necessary adjunct to the comforts of:a home. The 
cost of such a coffee-roaster need be. but:.trifling, 
while the benefit would be great to. the. working man 
of scanty income, who would thus be able to get a:cup 
ofscoffee-with all the true: flavour of: the: — a 
matter very. difficult, if not impossible, in the: present 
age of adulteration —CoGNoMEN. 


THe Eart or Caituness’s Stone Currer.—A 
nt, dated 26th August last, has been taken out by 
‘Karl of Caithness, for the machine already noticed 
in our columns. The apparatus is described as con- 
sisting of a set of vertical parallel bars of metal, ar- 
ranged in suitable guides in a substantial framing, and 
furnished at their lower-ends with steel or hardened 
metal-cntiing or reducing edges. These bars are 
actuated by a crank movement, the rotary action of 
which, or other driving power, elevates them to-a cer- 
tain-predetermined height, when they are allowed to 
drop upon the face of the stone or other substance 

er treatment, and thus ehip or ent away the mate- 
rial.to the required extent. ‘As the eutting bars are 
thus-caused to operate, the- stone’ being dressed is 
caused to’ traverse at a-slew-rate beneath: them, and 
hence: a’ fair ‘plane -surface is produced. The fixed 
framing of the machine resembles that of an ordinary 
engineer’s ‘planing machine. ‘A eam shaft -operates 
> ps the cutter bars, and is either cast with its range 
of cams solid: upon it, one cam for each cutter 
dar, or with the cams in loose pieces, strung on to 
the'shaft. The eams, being disposed heliacally upon 
the shaft, raise wp and let fall. the whole of the opera- 
ting cutter bars in regular succession in line at: right 
angles with the direction - of: traverse of the stone 
beneath them. The stone is supported upon’ bearing 
rollers or upon-a-carriage’ beneath, and ‘it is moved 
forward a short distanee:after each: revolution of the 
cam ‘shaft, so-as continually to- present a fresh -un- 
dressed portion to the-cutting action. ‘The same 
machioery »may’ be employed ‘for breaking «masses of 
stone, as well as'for cutting or reducing vegetable 
matter, surh as gorse for‘feeding cattle. ‘In: the ‘En- 
gineer~of the Mth imstant, there are two engravings 
showing ‘the construction of this machine. 








SrRTKe AnD’ IntimrpatTion.—At the Westminster 
Police Court, on the 8th inst. ‘three labourers who: had 
been employed by'Mr.' Freake, at Prince’s-gate and 
Exhibition-road, but had turned out, being dissatisfied 
with the amount of ‘their ~wages: (3s.:a-day), anid 
demanding 4d. more, were charged with using threaten- 
ing and intimidating language towards other labourers 
who had agreed with Mr.‘Freake for the wages refused 
by the defendants. After: hearing the evidence, the 
magistrate senteuced the three defendants to‘ three 
months’ imprisonment each, with hard labour, and 
announced that’ if there was any further interference 
with the-men employed by Mr. Freake,he would 
impose the full penalty on the offenders. 

‘VENTILATING APPARATUS.—A tract on“ Ventila- 
tion and its necessity to Health,” is beieg: circulated 
by Messrs. Boyd and Chapman, of Welbeck-street, 
London, with the view of recommending Boyd’s 
patent for improvements in the construction of smoke 
and air-flues, but containing some.very proper stric- 
_ tures on the still prevalent neglect of ventilation in 

inhabited apartments, even where there is so mach 
| additional need for it as in houses lighted at-night by 
| gas. ‘The apparatus recommended for the ventilation 
| of rooms consists of Boyd’s patent bricks and flue- 
| plates, smoke-flue ventilator, and “‘ hygiastic fire- 

grate.” Of the ventilating-brieks and: flue-plates, 
_ the writer of the tract says, “This invention cansists 

in the construction of the several smoke-flues of: a 
' house in such manner that, in place of the usual solid 
| ‘withes,’ ventilating Aues shall be formed (eommenc- 
| ing at or about the ceiling line) side dy side with, and 
| forming hollow ventilating partitions between, the 
several smoke-flues. These partitions to be con- 
structed of hollow-bricks.of cast-iron laid one upon 
another, or of two tiers of plates of the. same metal, 








These bricks and plates being good conductors of heat, 
will impart warmth from the smoke-flue of each room 
to its ventilating-flue adjoining.” The smoke-flue 
ventilator has a division-plate in the : ventilator-box 
for checking return smoke, and preventing it entering 
the room, as from ordinary chimney-valves. The fire- 
grate is ‘constructed to receive a continuous : supply 
of fresh external air, and to discharge it into the 
apartment moderately warmed: by contact. with fire- 
brick surfaces ” at the back. 

Buitpine Operations: 1n NorrincHamM.—I em 
informed by a correspondent in the Midland Counties 
that the art of building, as now practised, has attained 
a very high standard in Nottingham. The builders in 
that town must be possessed of a great amount of 
scientific knowledge as regards the “strength.of mate- 
rials,” for they economise to a wonderful extent in both 
quantity and quality of the same, and labour of every 
description that can by any means be dispensed with 
is most carefully avoided. Young professional men 
whose experience in construction: has been limited, 
would be much benefitted by studying for a time in 
that locality: they would. ascertain to a nicety the 
least possible amount of timber that:could be put into 
a building, and find that the tables already published 
are quite erroneous and. extravagant: for instance, 
where these authorities would give the strength of.a 
thorough joist as 7 in. by 3 in. a-scantliog of'7 in. 
by li in. is deemed quite sufficient, and, indeed, 
rather more than necessary, if the material used.be 
anything better than spruce. Thesame.careis shown 
in brickwork. All outer -walls: of ordinary: cottages, 
except the front, are.of half briek, and the inner and 
division walls of brick on edge. ‘This is.a good arrange- 
ment in many respects, some of which are, the inmates 
have the advantage of hearing everything that. passes 
in their neighbours’ houses, as. well.as the opportunity 
of quarrelling with and blackguardipg each other with- 
out being subject to the interference of theipolice— 
an amouot of convenience whieh.architects.in some 
parts of the kingdom I.am,afraid have rather. over- 
looked.—JACK-PLANE. 


‘A Canavan Conrractor.—Amongst the seventy 
or eighty passengers killed: by the late dreadful railway 
accident at Haniilton, in Canada, was Samuel’ Zimmer- 
manp, the great Canadian railway contractor.‘ A Roches- 


Penn. in the year 1815,and in 1842 removed to Canada, 
having no capital but -energy, farsightedness, .a gray 
horse, and a buggy. He was them but twenty-seven 
years of age. His first undertaking was the construc- 
tion of four locks and an aqueduct on the Welland 
Canal, which, involved -something like one million.of 
dollars. Subsequently ‘he »built ‘120 miles .:of the 
Great\Western Railway, the contract price for which 
was about 600,000 dollars. “‘The-building of the first 
suspension-bridge at ‘Niagara’ Pulls, and. of the great 
railread-bridge. at the.same place, engaged his atten- 
tion. ‘ He built the Coburg, and-Peterboro’, the Port 
Hope, atid Lindsay, aud.the Erie and Ontario railways 


completed the preliminary ~errangemeats for building 
@ new read to’ the? West, «nearly with: the 
Great Western, to the sodthofi¢hat! dine, and.on:a 





built up side by side in building: the. chimney-staek. | clad 


ter paper says, —‘‘ He was: born in Huatiogdon, --co. : 


in ‘Canada.*Mr/Zimmermann originated and: had just | (apply to 





shorter and ‘better route. “This work-was'to:cost some 

ten:millions of dollars. »Some ‘18,000 acres. of land 

in different: parts: of Caneda, belonged to him. -Hg 

— property’ to':be worth three millions of 
0! seat 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. | 
MESSRS. CLARK.anp CO, 

15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
GENTLEMEN, ——-After .eight, years’ trial .of your 
Patent Revolving Shutters, erected-here, I can: safely 
pronounce them <most: effectual in: their: action,: and 

they have given me the-utmost,satisfaction. 
_Eam, Gentlemen; yours truly, 
‘ GEo.? Downer, 
155, Leadenhall-street, August 7th, 1856. 
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TENDERS 
-For the Lunatic Hospital, Nottingham. Mr, ,T, 0, 





Hine, architect. ‘Quantities furnished :— 

Ferguson and Allen, Nottingham £10,350 0 
John Fisher, ditto fe aabidededs , aviees 10,300 0 io 
Thomas Fishy ditto .....cssscssereee 10,190 :0:0 
Richard Willimott, ditto ........ coe 10,155 0 0 
C. C. and A. Dennett, ditto ...... 9,995 0 0 
Garland. and’ Holland, ditto .(ae- 

cepted 9,975 0:0 


For the rebuilding of No. 16, Cornhill, for Messrs, 
Mansell and Elliott. Mr. John’ Barnett, architect, The 
quantities prepared by Mr;-Richard Roberts :— 





‘Piper anG-SON wircrsccsesscsecesseeeee £6,320 0 0 
* Holland 6,240 0 0 
Haward and Nixon ..c...cseseserseee (8,200 0-50 
Browne and Robinson....,.. essere 6,015 0 0 
Myers (accopted).....cccorsersresees 5,948 0-0 





* For building the chapels, lodge,-and entrance- ine 
ing .all fittings, ! atures, ike, - Lewishe nt 


Messrs. Poe and Morphew, architects :— 
mit. 











W.S £2,052 0 0 
Andrewartha 2,548 0 0 
a ree ; poe 00 
ick (ace P + 2,210 0 0 
J. aot We Barker stanasaabontdseoas 2,148 0 0 
‘8: Newman 1,633 0 0 








‘For the erection of lunatic-wards and- padded: rooms, 
and for the execution of alterations and additions to certain 
buildings at the workhouse of St, Pancras parish, .Mr,. 
W. B. Scott, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr.C. J. 


























Shoppee :— 

Mann , £2;277 2 6 
Dennis. 2,268 0.0 
-Abbott....... 2,140 0 0 
Rudkin ... 2,100 0 0 
MINS sos ss ca'vaciisi carbs cseoeseocoees 2,088 0 0 
Keaste and Moon 2,040 0 0 

Ww 1,954 0 .0 
Purkiss ... . 1,895 0 0 
Rowe 1,891 0°0 
Palmer (accepted) ,.rscsscccsssees 1,766 0 :.0 





For the proposed Norland.and Kensington Raggedan¢ 








Infant Schools. Mr. William Sim,. architect. Quantities: 
supplied by Mr. ‘Poland :— 
‘ Design’ A. Design'B. 
Bigh, .cooccscnsrsessscrsean GA bQOO —, epee £530 
Chamberlain 1,105 mivess 716 
‘Mathews ..... es 717 
‘Cowland — .ssrcccccores © BBO cseee ° 800 
For building.a new 


onage-house at-Haydon ;\ also:® 
G. D 3 


keeper’s lodge, for : . W.: Digby, of Sherborme 





Castle. - Mr. P. C: Hardwick, and-Mr. W. Haggett, archi- 
tects :— 
; Lodge. 
PROG: cpssecesetcongesveas aces on 
eee e 300 
Sarrell ........ poecnence ° 1, Povsee +206 
Green «tones 3463 
a) Eee 3 242 
New 4 eoece . 236 








7For -building'the chapels, ledge, and «entrance-gates,. 
end «draining, forming therroads, boundary walls, ’&¢. 
Deptford cemetery. Mesers. Tinkler and Morpheyw, aschi- 
tects. Quantities supplied :— 


























Sees toa mount 
ais ys /wor. * ‘ 
&c. . | boundary 5 
| walls, ; 
I = 
: & -&. ud. t 
Pound ass 4,997 46997 
Newman............sse00000 2:B77 4,444 7,021 
Hassell and O’Brien ... | °2;605 ‘| 4,425 *7;020 
. Ww. Bird...,,..e0es poce 2,261 PS) , 6,016 bl 
Lee and Bavers — os... 2,029 | . 4,489 6,468 
Patrick and Son ......... 1,597 | 4,830 6,827 | 
Marshall , | © 258900 3,960 6,850 | 
Dethick (accepted)..,... | . 1,402 .} 4,669 | «@16L 
a nn 


*LO' CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M. BF. W. D—F.T. G.—R. T.+E. R.—Tyro (bow window 
is a corruption of bay-windew).M. M, —Novice (a ‘ folded floor 
as\ove in which the. jointa:do not appear continuous 
the whole length of;the floor, -but in bays or folds of four-0r, 
each),—A Subscriber.—A. H. P.—C. L.—Liile.— Mr..W.—W. iT, 
(packet hae beem forwarded)—R.°P. (ges). Ri B.—S. F..C.~W8. 
{if-the tendersneached us.and did ».not.appear; the: 
have been under our limit)—C. W. W..isuch 9,.gate was ¥. 
in our pages some years ago).—H .C.—T. C. H.= J: K. C—I-W- 

Weale.:Holborn ;--we are foveed to» decline). -T3Gr— 
We Pi. G-rJ Bowe be glad to know something of 
employed).—H..B. (we cannot. refer). 

~ Books and Addresses. "—We are foreed to decline pointing 99* 
books or finding addresses. 
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